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George A. Birmingham is an Irish clergyman in Connacht, a rare humorist, who 


promises to take his place among the first novel-writers of the day. 


He first created 


the delightful Mr. Meldon for Spanish Gold, and his reappearance in this present story 
will bring back a fascinating companion to those who have read that book, while it will 
introduce a genuine merry-maker to those who have not previously met the good-natured, 
red-haired, unclerical clergyman who finds all life mighty entertaining and who gives 
to all his neighbors the right hand of good fellowship animated by a really heartfelt 
tenderness that is the very essence of humor itself. 


"M thinking,” 
said Meldon, 
“of trying to 
make a little 
money. My sal- 
ary here is, of 
course, ample 
for the simple 
kind of life I 
lead, but it 
would be very 

convenient to me to have £50 or so to play 

about with.” 

“It would be very convenient to most 
of us,” said the Major. “The difficulty is 
to get it.” 

“There's no particular difficulty about 
that if you go about the job the right 
way.” 

“I don’t see,” said the Major, “how any 
one can possibly make £50 when he lives 
in a place like this. You can’t even try 
burglary, for there’s nothing to steal.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of burglary or of 
anything the least immoral. You ought 


to know me better, Major, than to sug- 
gest such a thing.” 

“If you make £50 in Ballymoy—” 

“As a matter of fact, Ballymoy is the 
strong point in my scheme. What I pro- 
pose to do is to start a sanatorium. Bally- 
moy seems to me especially designed by 
nature to be the site of a sanitorium.” 

‘A sanitorium !” 

“On a small scale at first,” said Meldon 
“My idea is— But here’s the advertise- 
ment I’ve drawn up.” 

He took a scrap of paper from 
pocket and read aloud to the Major. 

‘Refined home offered to nervous pa- 
tients—' ” 

“Hang it all, J. J.,” said the Major, 
“you can’t say that. ‘Refined home’ 
means a lady in the house and—and all 
that kind of thing.” 

“There will be a lady,” said Meldon. 
“T’'ve thought all that out, and I'll explain 
it to you in a minute. ‘Nervous patients,’ 
of course, stands for habitual drunkards. 
It’s always put that way so as to spare 


his 
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the feelings of the relatives. ‘Refined 
home for nervous patients offered in a 
clergyman’s house. bracing neighbor- 
hood. Gravel soil.  Lersonal  super- 
vision. References kindly permitted to—’ 
That is where you come in, Major. |! 
want your name as a reference.” 

“And what do you expect to make out 
of that?” 

“IT shall ask £10 a week,” said Meldon, 
“and if I hit on the right kind of drunkard 

daresay | shall get it.” 

“Is there much choice? I should have 
thought they were all rather disgusting.” 

“There is a choice, of course. The 
best kind is the young man whose father 
has made a large fortune honestly, an! 
therefore clings to the idea of respectabil- 
ity. The son, having been educated ex- 
pensively, gets into what is supposed to 
be good society. There he acquires 
habits which—well, the father after doing 
his best for a time determines to put the 
young man under control in some rather 
distant place. That’s the really strong 
point about my advertisement. If you 
live in the English midlands, as the man 
[ have in mind almost certainly does, no- 
where in the world seems further off than 
western Connacht. I shall get my £10 a 
week to a certainty if I have the luck to 
light on a man of that sort.” 

“I daresay you will,’ said the Major. 
“I’m told that advertisements are the one 
sure means of making money, and yours 
is no more dishonest than the others.” 

“T’m not quite sure,” said Meldon, “that 
I understand what you mean. \Vhere 
does the dishonesty come in?” 

“Well, all advertisements lie like 
Ananias and Sapphira. Yours, for in- 
stance, says ‘bracing neighborhood.’ 

“That's not a lie. It’s simply a formula 
like ‘dear sir’ at the beginning of a letter. 
Nobody supposes you to mean that some 
‘sir’ whom you've never seen is in the 
least dear to you. In the same way ‘brac- 
ing neighborhood’ is a recognized formula 
and deceives nobody. 

“Gravel soil,” said the Major, “is, | 
suppose. like ‘yours very truly’ at the end 
of the letter.” 

“Precisely; and the rest of the acver- 
tisement is true.” 

“Considering.” said the Major, “that 


every second shop in Ballymoy is a public 


house, it seems to me that you might have 
aimed at some other kind of patient.” 

“| might, of course; but a drunkard is 
much the most likely sort to get.” 

“He'll need a good deal of ‘personal 
supervision,’ said the Major, “with 
Doyle’s bar and all the rest of them within 
a stone’s throw of your house. How do 
you mean to manage?” 

“I don’t mean to be the person who 
supervises,’ said Meldon. “I couldn't 
spare the time.” 

“Ah! you mean to engage some sort of 
keeper.” 

“Certainly not. In the first place, those 
fellows are frightfully expensive, and I’m 
trying to make money. In the next place, 
the professional keeper always irritates 
the patient. What 1 mean to do is to 
engage Michael Geraghty’s little girl, the 
eldest one, Molly, who’s about thirteen. 
[ can get her for five shillings a week, 
and she'll find the greatest pleasure in 
walking round after the inebriate. That's 
what I meant by saying it would be all 
right about the lady part of the refined 
home. 

“But she won't be able to stop him 
drinking.” 

“Oh, yes, she will. You may not have 
observed it, Major; but men who drink 
are invariably kind-hearted and fond of 
children. Molly will appeal to his better 
nature. That’s part of my system of treat- 
ment. No man would touch more than 
he ought while a nice litle girl had him 
by the hand. Besides, Molly would tell 
me afterwards if he did, and then I’d 
make things so unpleasant for Doyle, or 
whoever supplied the whisky that it 
wouldn’t happen again. sg 

Ten days later Major Kent received : 
letter marked, “Private and confidential.” 

“Dear Sir,’ he read, “you will, I feel 
sure, excuse my troubling you when I 
mention that I write to make inquiries 
about the character and position of the 
Rev. J. J. Meldon, of your town, whose 
advertisement gives your name as a refer- 
ence. I am particularly anxious to know 
whether Mr. Meldon is a man of cheerful 
disposition. It has become necessary, in 
consequence of a serious nervous break- 
down, to secure for my son a period 
complete rest and quiet. He does not 
require medical treatment, but it is desir- 
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able that he should be with some one who 
will be able to keep him interested and 
amused. I shall feel obliged if you will 
give me your candid opinion of Mr. Mel- 
don, and | shall regard anything you write 
as strictly confidential. 1 am, yours truly, 
J. Hatfield.” 

The note bore the name of a firm, Hat- 
field & Co., Engineers and Contractors, 
with a business address, but this was 
scratched out and “Cedar Lawn, Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne” was substituted. 

Major Kent replied cautiously. He said 
that he had the highest opinion of Mr. 
Meldon’s personal character, and cou!d 
guarantee that his disposition was of the 
most cheerful possible kind. He added 
that Ballymoy was probably as good a 
place as any in the world for rest and 
quiet. He avoided committing himself to 
any opinion as to the value of Meldon’s 
system of dealing with habitual drunk- 
ards. 

Three days later he received a visit 
from Meldon, who seemed jubilant. 

“Thanks awfully, Major,’ he said. 
“Your letter did the trick for me. Old 
Hatfield is evidently a British merchant 
of the most superior possible kind. He 
offered—actually offered—eight guineas a 
week, and his son is just the kind of man 
I want.” 

“Nervous breakdown,” said the Major. 

“Precisely. The old boy was fright- 
fully nice about it. You could see at once 
that he was really fond of George. George 
is the son’s name, of course.” 

“Of course,” said the Major. “It was 
sure to be.” 

“He wrote me a long letter and put the 
whole thing down to George’s artistic 
temperament and the nerve strain which 
that involved. It appears that he did un- 
commonly well at Oxford—George, I 
mean, not the engineer and contractor— 
and won a prize for writing poetry. Then 
he went up to London, and there, appar- 
ently, things began to get serious, though 
they’d evidently been bad enough at Ox- 
ford, and old Hatfield connects the trouble 
in some way with the prize poem. George 
himself is quite willing to try the experi- 
ment of placing himself under my care 
for a while. He is, so his father says, a 
young man of very lovable disposition, 
who makes friends wherever he goes. I 


expect he'll take to Molly Geraghty at 
once. I’ve settled with Michael, and the 
child is looking forward to a long holiday 
from school. I daresay I shall have him 
for as much as three months—and at the 
end of that time—’’ 

He paused, and was evidently engaged 
in multiplying eight guineas by thirteen. 

“You'll be in a position to go on some 
sort of spree,” said the Major. 

“Yes,” said Meldon, when he had fin- 
ished his sum. “I’m thinking of hiring a 
motor and taking a run through France. 
You'll come, of course. I'll pay for the 
whole trip.” 

A week later George Hatfield arrived, 
and for some days the Major saw nothing 
of Meldon. He felt a good deal of curi- 
osity about the progress of the new cure 
for inebriety and, meeting Michael 
Geraghty on the road, took the opportu- 
nity of trying to find out what was going 
on. 

“T hear,” he said, “that Mr. Meldon has 
engaged your eldest girl as housemaid, 
Michael. How’s she getting on?” 

“It isn’t housemaid she is,” said 
Michael, “nor yet cook, for she wouldn't 
be fit.” 

“What is she then?” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” said Michael, “if 
she’s what they call a lady companion. 
Any way, all she has to do is walk about 
along with a strange gentleman that Mr. 
Meldon has with him, and for that she’s 
getting five shilling a week and her din- 
ner.” 

“It sounds an easy job.” 

“You may say that.” 

“And is he a nice gentleman?” 

“As quiet as ever you seen, barring an 
odd time when his temper would be riz, 
and even with that Molly says she never 
heard a curse out of him, not what you’d 
call a proper curse. It was only this 
morning he said to her, ‘Child, there’s half 
a crown for you. Go and buy dolls and 
sweets,’ says he, ‘and leave me in peace 
by myself.’ You wouldn’t call that curs- 
ing.” 

“T would not,” said the Major. “I sup- 
pose she took the half crown.” 

“She did, of course. Is it likely she’d 
vex him worse than he was vexed al- 
ready?” 

“Was he vexed ?” 
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“He was. Didn't | tell you he was? 
The two eyes was starting out of the head 
of him with the rage he was in, and every 
look he took at Molly he got worse in- 
stead of better.” 

“Did she go away?” 

“She did not. She'd be in dread to do 
the like, for Mr. Meldon said he'd chas- 
tise her if ever she let the gentleman out 
of her sight, and the most of the time 
she was to be holding his hand if so be 
he’d let her, but it’s only an odd time he 
will.” 

Major Kent's curiosity was still further 
excited by this account of George Hat- 
field’s dealings with Molly Geraghty. He 
made up his mind to call on Meldon and 
find out details about the behavior of the 
inebriate stranger. He found Meldon 
quite ready to talk freely. 

“I’m sorry, Major,” he said, “that | 
haven’t been able to go up to see you since 
poor George arrived. I simply couldn't 
get away. Molly manages admirably and 
sticks to him like a leech, but, of course. 
I’m responsible. I know you're anxious 
to hear all about him.” 

“IT am,” said the Major. “Michael 
Geraghty told me—” 

“If you let me begin at the beginning.” 
said Meldon, “well get through the story 
quicker. He arrived here this day last 
week, looking a frightful wreck, face 
positively haggard, hands shaking like 
aspen leaves. Thats what he said him- 
self. 1 suppose he thought he'd better 
keep up the idea of being a poet. I was 
rather pleased at that. It showed that he 
still had a good deal of self-respect.” 

“Nose red?” 

“No, pale gray. A nose doesn't get red 
except after a long course. George ap- 
parently has only been really going it for 
about a year. Well, | gave him a bit of 
dinner, and, seeing the state he was in, 
offered him a bottle of porter. What do 
you think he said? He had the nerve to 
assure me that he never touched alcohol 
in any form. I call that rather a bad sign. 
I'd rather have a man who owned up 
frankly. However, I didn’t say anything, 
but as soon as dinner was over I intro- 
duced him to Molly, who was waiting in 
the hall. He didn’t seem as much inter- 
ested in her as I hoped. However, he 


went for a walk and she followed him. 
The next day the trouble began.” 

“At Doyle’s public house, I suppose ?” 

“No. It’s a curious instance of the 
crafty way these poor fellows go about 
things. He didn’t show the smallest wish 
to go near the town. He went and sat 
down on the pier which Michael Geraghty 
built and looked at the sea. Molly, of 
course, sat beside him. At first he didn't 
take any notice of her, but after a while 
he inquired why she wasn't at school. 
From that on he made a series of efforts 
to get rid of her. He tried walking fast, 
and even running, but Molly is an active 
child, so he didn't take much by that. 
Then he took to climbing up rocks and 
places where he thought she wouldn't be 
able to follow him. He soon found out 
his mistake. A child of that age is an 
extraordinarily good climber as a rule. 
Then he fell back on the school idea, and 
made his way up to Michael Geraghty’s 
workshop. He had inquired from Molly 
who her father was. That wasn't a bit of 
good to him. Michael listened to all he 
had to say about the advantages of edu- 
cation for the young and the duty of par- 
ents. Then he told him that Molly was 
half-witted and couldn’t be taught any- 
thing, so there was no use sending her 
to school. George apparently didn't be- 
lieve that. He went off the next day to 
the schoolmaster and made further inquir- 
ies. The master, of course, was pre- 
pared to back up anything Michael had 
said, but somehow he took up the matter 
wrong. He thought that it was George 
Hatfield who had been accusing Molly 
of being half-witted, and that Michael 
had been defending his daughter’s repu- 
tation.” 

“I don't blame him,” said the Major. 
“Nobody would expect a father to give 
away his own child like that to a perfect 
stranger.” 

“Any way, the schoolmaster said that 
Molly was the smartest girl he had and 
that the only reason she didn't go regu- 
larly to school was that her education was 
practically complete. That seems to have 
roused George's suspicions worse than 
ever. He went straight to Father Mc- 
Cormack and asked him for the truth 
about Molly. Father McCormack wanted 
to do the best he could to make things 
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pleasant for George, but he didn’t know 
what either Michael or the schoolmaster 
had told him. He said that, owing to an 
outbreak of measles among the other 
Geraghty children he had strictly forbid- 
den Molly to attend school. George then 
inquired for the School Attendance Off- 
cer.” 

“Thinking, | suppose, that we had com- 
pulsory education in this country.” 

\pparently. When he found out there 
was no such person he gave up the idea 
of trying to get rid of Molly by sending 
her to school.” 

“What did he do next?” 

“Threatened her with the police,” said 
Meldon. ‘Molly was frightened at first 
and told her father when she went home 
at night. He said she needn't mind, be- 
cause even if she was arrested, nothing 
would be done to her. He said that you 
were a Magistrate and that you wouldn't 
send any one to prison for following 
George Hatfield about.” 

“IT wish he hadn’t dragged me into it,” 
said the Major. “It’s no business of 
mine.” 

“It’s all right,” said Meldon. “Molly 
didn't tell George what her father had 
said. She simply turned up smiling the 
next morning, that is to-day.” 

“Then he tried bribing her,” said the 
Major. ‘Michael told me about that.” 

“It will be interesting,” said Meldon, 
“to see what he does next. In the mean- 
while the thing is working out splendidly. 
lle hasn’t, to my certain knowledge, had 
a drop of any kind to drink, except water 
and tea, since he came here. And he’s be- 
ginning to fatten already. His hands 
aren't half as shaky as they were at first. 
Hlullo! Here he is.” 

The Major turned quickly and was just 
in time to see a tall man, walking rapidly, 
pass the window of Meldon’s sitting 
room. Immediately behind him trotted 
Molly Geraghty. A minute later George 
Hatfield, after banging the hall door be- 
hind him, entered the room. 

“Mr. Meldon,” he said, “I must ask you 
for some explanation of the extraordinary 
way—” 

“My friend, Major Kent, Mr. Hat- 
field,” said Meldon, performing the cere- 
mony of introduction. 

George Hatfield bowed. 


“Perhaps,” he said, “Il could speak to 
you in private for a few minutes, if Major 
Kent will excuse us.” 

“If it’s Molly Geraghty you want to 
talk about,’ said Meldon, “there’s not 
the least necessity for a private interview. 
The Major knows all about her and 
strongly approves— 

“No, I don’t,” said the Major. 

“Of course you don't,” said George 
Hatfield. “No sane man would.” 

“Keep as calm as you can,” said Mel- 
don, “and tell us exactly what your griev- 
ance is. 

“My grievance! I’m followed about 
day and night—” 

“Don’t exaggerate,” said Meldon; “she 
goes home at night.” 

“I’m followed about all day,” said 
George Hatfield, “by a horrid little girl. 
There she is, sitting on the window sill, 
waiting for me.” 

Meldon glanced at Molly. 

“She looks to me a nice little girl,” he 
said. “She’s quite pretty, isn’t she, 
Major?” 

“[ don't like her,” said George Hat- 
field, “and even if I did like her I 
shouldn’t want her always treading on 
my heels.” 

“I didn’t know she did that. I'll tell 
her not to if you like.” 

“Tell her to go away and leave me at 
peace.” 





“No, | won't. You are here to be cured 
of a dangerous and highly objectionable 
kind of disease, and in my opinion Molly 
Geraghty is doing you a lot of good.” 

“She’s making me worse. I'm going 
mad. I shall become a raving lunatic if 
she follows me about any more.” 

“Not at all. As long as you keep off 
the whisky you'll be as sane as any man 
living.” 

“Whisky! I never touch whisky.” 

“Well, gin or brandy or rum or absinth« 
or whatever it is you do drink. I expect 
it’s some queer, out-of-the-way, foreign 
spirit. You wouldn't be the wreck you 
are, or rather were, for you're improving, 
if it was ordinary whisky.” 

“T tell you I don’t drink at all and never 
did.” 

“Your father told me,’ said Meldon, 
“that you were pretty nearly a hopeless 
case of nervous break-down. If that 
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doesn't mean drink | don't know what it 
does mean.” 

“And do you mean to say that you've 
set that child on to follow me about in 
order to prevent my going into public 
houses. ?” 

“Exactly,” said Meldon, “and what's 
more, the treatment is doing you a lot of 
good. You couldn’t have stood up to 
me and argued the way you're doing a 
week ago. Look at your hands now, man. 
Are they like aspen leaves? You see 
yourself they’re much more like cactuses. 
[ don’t mean in the way of being prickly, 
but because it would take quite a breeze 
to stir them.” 

George Hatfield stretched out one of 
his hands and stared at it. Then he sud- 
denly laughed. 

“By Jove!” he said, “I believe you're 
right. It is doing me good. I slept last 
night, too, the whole night.” 

“That’s Molly Geraghty,” said Meldon. 

“All the same,” said George Hatfield, 
“I’m not a drunkard. I’m—it may seem 
rather absurd to you, but my nervous 
break-down was really the consequence of 
great mental strain. I am engaged in 


writing— Surely my father told you that 
[ am a poet.” 

“If you prefer to call it poetry,” said 
Meldon, “I don’t mind. All I want to 
impress on you is that Molly Geraghty is 
the best means | know of getting you well 
again. As long as she’s after you you 
can’t give way—”’ 

“He means,” said the Major, “that she'll 
keep your mind off poetry.” 

“She certainly does,” said George Hat- 
field. 

“Then stick to her,” said Meldon, “or, 
rather, let her stick to you.” 

George Hatfield stayed in Ballymoy for 
six weeks. After he left he sent Molly 
Geraghty a present of an immense doll’s 
house, fully furnished, and crowded with 
inhabitants Some months later Meldon 
made a confession to Major Kent. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that fellow 
really was a teetotaler after all. I wrote 
and asked his father the question when I 
was acknowledging his cheque.” 

“And a poet?” 

“T didn’t inquire, but I daresay he was. 
After all there must have been something 
to account for the horrid state he was in 
when he arrived.” 
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HE five months’ 
visit of the Irish 
Players from 
the Abbey The- 
atre, Dublin, to 
America is re- 
vealing to us a 
new art of the 
stage. They 
have brought to 
us not only new 
plays, but several new kinds of plays, and 
not only new actors, but a sort of acting 
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Lady Gregory 


The Art of the Irish Players 


And a Comment on Their Plays 


By Cornelius Weygandt 


University of Pennsylvania 
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we have not met before. During their 
stay in Philadelphia, January 8-20, they 
presented nine plays of the twenty-two 
they have in their repertoire for their 
American tour, four by Lady Gregory, 
two by Synge, and one each by Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. William Boyle, Mr. T. C. Murray 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Of these only 
one, The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet, 
by Mr. Shaw, was not of Irish life, and 
it—not, of course, by accident of its 
un-Irish background, but because Mr. 
Shaw wrote it—was the only one not a 
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work of art. Aathleen-ni Houlihan, in 
which Mr. Yeats so quietly and nobly sym- 
bolizes the devotion of Irishmen to their 
country, was presented to us seven years 
ago by Miss Wycherly, and again three 
years ago by Mr. William G, Fay, who vis- 
ited America in 1908 with a little com- 
pany of his own. The Playboy of _ the 
Western IVorld was put on by the pupils 
of a school of acting in Chicago two years 
ago. None of the other plays that we have 
seen here in Vhiladelphia have, so far 
as | know, been played in America. This 
tour, then, of the Dublin players has given 
us for the first time on the stage the char- 
acter farce and comedy of Lady Gregory, 
character farce and comedy of a kind we 
had not before, the realistic grotesques of 
Synge that have brought a new rhythm 
into English prose, and the faithful real- 
ism, now comic, now tragic, of Mr. Boyle 
and Mr. Murray, a realism so masterly 
that it lifts common things to distinction. 
There is less that is new in the stagecraft 
and in the reading of life of these two 
last comers to the Abbey Theatre group, 
there is more of what Ibsen has taught 
dramatists the world over, but there ts 
individuality in both authors, and both 
plays were so faithfully acted that ever) 
power of each was realized in its utmost 
intensity. Zhe Building Fund, in fact, re- 
vealed the greatest character impersona- 
tion of all the many in the nine plays, the 
old Sheila Gr gan of Miss Allg od. 

Two other plays by Mr. Boyle, The 
Eloquent Dempsey and The Mineral 
IVorkers, were put on in Boston and New 
York, and though neither is of the utter 
fidelity of The Building Fund, it may be 
said that the three have proved Mr. Boyle 
a playwright that must be taken very seri- 
ously. Mr. Murray, a country school 
teacher of County Cork, has had staged 
but the one play, The Birthright, but if he 
will write others as stark and true as this, 
he, too, must be reckoned with. And so, 
too, must Mr. Lennox Robinson, whose 
Harvest has been played several times in 
America, and whose Clancy Name and 
Crossroads are made with a simple but 
telling realism out of the life of the Ban- 
don Valley. 

The two writers of finished accomplish- 
ment of those the Irish Players have now 
for the first time brought us are, of course, 


Lady Gregory and Synge. Her Spreading 
the News is frank farce, and so, too, her 
Workhouse Ward, but they are farce 
whose characters are real characters and 
not the puppets with which most farce is 
content. //yacinth Halvey may seem 
comedy to some, but to me it is farce, but 
none the less of serious interest for that. 
If one holds with Coleridge that farce is 
nearly akin to tragedy in that in both cir- 
cumstances get the better of the individual 
one concedes to it a noble fellowship and 
a proud place. The Rising of the Moon 
is what the stage calls sentimental comedy, 
a beautiful little play, mellow with the 
soft light and music with which its title 
floods the mind. There is another side 
to the art of Lady Gregory than this, the 
art revealed in The Gaol Gate, a play that 
lingers in the mind as does the keen at a 
funeral in some bare graveyard fronting 
the Atlantic, and that of The Traveling 
Man, her little miracle play, and that of 
her forthcoming Grania, a tragedy of old 
Ireland that moves with a queenly air. 

Of Synge we of Philadelphia have seen 
The Playboy and The Well of the Saints, 
and we are hard put to it to say which 
one is the greater. Wild, extravagant, 
grotesque, racy of the earth, both are, 
plumbing deeply emotions many fear to 
plumb, bringing us rare beauty of emo- 
tion, rare beauty of imagination, rare 
beauty of rhythm and symbolism that is 
universal. Reading Synge I had held him 
the greatest dramatist in English of the 
last hundred years. Seeing him upon the 
stage I feel my judgment was true. 

And the acting and the actors! What 
can I say but that in a theatregoing experi- 
ence of twenty vears and more, in which 
[ have missed almost nothing of impor- 
tance on the Philadelphia stage, I have 
never seen so thoroughly finished a pres- 
entation of any-play save that by Mrs. 
Fiske of Rosmersholm, in which she was 
assisted by Mr. Arliss and Mr. Mellish 
and Mr. Bruning. That performance it- 
self, memorable as it was, was not better 
than have been several by the Abbey The- 
atre players. The actors are suited to the 
plays, they act as naturally, as simply, as 
may be, they have discarded most or tne 
outworn tricks of the stage. They are 
taught to allow their demeanor and ges- 
ture and expression to rise out of the situ- 
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ation, and the smallness of the Abbey 
Theatre and of the theatres they have 
played in in America, saves them from the 
necessity of heightening effects that thev 
may carry to the furthest corners of a 
large house, a necessity that leads so often 
to over-emphasis by our own actors. One 
wonders where these Irish Players learned 
their art. Ten years ago I saw the group 
of young enthusiasts out of which this 
Abbey Theatre Company has grown re- 
hearsing as amateurs in a little hall back 
of a produce shop in Dublin. They were 
then clerks, typists, artisans, railway men, 
shop girls, all giving their service to the 


Irish National Dramatic Co. Mr. Wil 


liam G. Fay was their stage manager then, 
and until 1908, and to him [| think, more 
than to any one person, they owe their art 
But they owe much, too, to Mr. Yeats’ 


theories of dramatic speech and to the fa 
milharity of Lady Gregory with the peas- 
ant intonation and methods of speaking. 
Their art has grown greatly since I saw 
them in Dublin, and grown, too, I am told, 
since Mr. Fay left them just four years 
ago. He left them to seek a wider field 
of work, but however it may be he has 
not advanced greatly in his art. 
Similar arrested development has been. 
too, the fate of most of the others who 
have separated themselves from the com- 
pany to try other fields of drama. As 
the company is with us today it is com- 
posed of fourteen members, no one of 
whom may be called leading lady or lead- 
ing man. Miss O’Niell, who at home was 
more nearly leading lady than any other 
of the women of the company, did not 
come to America with them, and Miss 
Allgood, who takes many of her roles, 
plays almost as often in second parts, as 
that of the Widow Quinn in The Playboy. 
Miss Magee, who is Pegeen Mike in The 
Playboy, is but one of the village girls in 
The Well of the Saints. So, too, do others 
of the company alternate in leading roles. 
Miss O'Doherty is the mother in The 
Birthright and but one of the village girls 
in The Playboy. Miss Nesbitt is another 


since 
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of these girls in The Playboy and Molly 
Byrne in The Well of the Saints. Not 
one of these actresses but is very capable 
and versatile, but it is Miss Allgood who 
has the greatest power of changing her 
personality and the greatest intensity in 
any character of all of the women of the 
troupe. 

Among the men Mr. O'Donovan is the 
most versatile. In the two stay 
of the company in Philadelphia he has 
played a Western horse thief, a slick young 
farmer, a guileless sub-sanitary inspector, 
a wholehearted boy deprived of his birth- 
right as elder son, the playboy—all these 
young men parts—and an English magis- 
trate and a workhouse inmate, old man 
parts ; and in each one of the seven he has 
displaved a different personality. 

This is the greatest part of the actor. 
the changing of personality, 
Mr. O'Donovan has his personality more 
completely in control than all but the first 
of our actors. Mr. Sinclair in character 
parts is funnier than any other member 
of the company, but there is more same- 
ness to his various parts than to those of 
Mr. O'Donovan. Mr. Kerrigan did Sha- 
neen in 7he Playboy to the life and the 
wandering friar of The Well of the Saints 
with distinction. Mr. Morgan’s Bat Mor- 
rissey in The Birthright was as good as 
Miss Allgood’s old woman in The Build- 
ind Fund, and he was hardly less effective 
in several other parts. But it is the work 
of the company taken as a whole, their 
absorption in the action of the stage, their 
obliviousness to the audience, their nat- 
uralness, their simplicity, that make them 
so great. When one remembers that they 
have played none of Mr. Yeats’ blank 
verse plays of old Irish legend, and none 
of Lady Gregory’s historical plays, on this 
American tour, one longs for their prom- 
ised return next winter, wondering as one 
longs how in the world may they do these 
so different sorts of plays so well as these 
prose plays we have seen, but never doubt- 
ing that they will do them as well. 
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Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 


By Charles Tilden Sempers 


FIRST met 
Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward in 
Andover, Mass- 
achusetts. 
through the 
“Philo Mirror,” 
a publication 1s- 
sued each term 
by the Philoma- 
thean Society, 
the literary society of Phillips Academy, 
which is located there. ‘The editors for 
the spring term of 1883 were ambitious to 
do something unprecedented. I cherish in 
affectionate remembrance many kindly of- 





fices at the hands of the senior editor of 
that term, Samuel Abbot, and not least 
among them his plan to have Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps act as judge in the literary 
competition which the “Mirror” announc- 
ed. It was a secret till the “Mirror” came 
out, when I[ learned that I had been the 
successful contestant. I must perforce say 
that there was a minor note of sickness 
and suffering in what I had written, which 
did not escape the notice of the judge. 
preternaturally acute to every hint of pain. 
[ remember writing a note to her express- 
ing the hope that since she had already 
as judge read my contributions, I might 
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have the benefit of her criticism. !ler 
reply was an invitation to come to see her. 

It was a spring morning when, with 
mingled eagerness and _ trepidation, | 
went up the steps of the Phelps house to 
make my first call upon an author. 

Besides possessing the glamour of 
authorship, with which my fancy invested 
all writers, she was one who personally 
interested me. Moreover, rumor had put 
upon her the mantle of a romantic sorrow. 
She was expecting me, and received me 
immediately, a slender, frail woman of 
medium stature. Her complexion put her 
among the brunettes. Her hair was dark; 
her eyes, expressive, kindly, and some- 
times showing a look of weariness, were 
dark gray. Her face, instantly recogniz- 
able from her published pictures, yet 
unlike them, seemed to me longer and 
thinner. Quick intelligence, exquisite 
sensibility, and suffering were upon it. 
Her smile, winning and gracious, illumi- 
nated her face with beauty. She was 
dressed in simple manner, in black. She 
had not then reached her thirty-ninth 
birthday, which came on the thirteenth of 
the August following. 

To my delight she asked me out to her 
study, which I had been looking at with 
curious eyes for over a year. She led the 
way from the house, down the path, 
which with another forms a large cross 
in the spacious garden. The study inside 
seemed much smaller than I had thought 
it. She said it was nine by eleven feet, 
but I should have thought it less. Book- 
shelves filled with books were on the four 
walls, and there was an old lounge in the 
south side of this room, its cover worn 
and faded. This and one or two chairs— 
possibly only one, a rocking-chair—com- 
prised the furniture. I can hardly recall 
whether there was a writing-table. I have 
more than a half recollection that she told 
me she wrote a great deal on a pad held 
on her lap. The only book I| noticed 
among all her books was a diminutive 
edition of the Essays of Elia in faded blue 
cloth, showing every sign of usage. The 
room was plainly a literary workshop, 
furnished in the simplest manner, and 
quite devoid of ornament. 

Miss Phelps talked of Holmes, of 
Longfellow, Whittier, from whom she had 
just had a letter; of Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, of Celia Thaxter, and of Lucy 
Larcom, and Phillips Brooks, all of whom 
she knew. I remember quite distinctly 
her comment on Mr. Howells, who was a 
personage of great interest to me. “Mr. 
Howells is a man of genius,” she said, 
“but within narrow limits,” possibly a pro- 
test of her theological training and bias 
against his criticism of ethicism in fiction, 
the exaltation of the moral above reality. 

The allurements of a life devoted to 
literature had beguiled me, as happens and 
will continue to happen with imaginative 
young people. I suppose I made some 
remark which betrayed my dream—lI have 
forgotten. I could never forget, however, 
her unexpected reply: “I would rather dig 
potatoes at a dollar and a half a day and 
be sure of it than to have to depend on 
literature for a living.” The earnestness 
of her manner, quite as much as _ her 
words, were a surprise to me, for from the 
point of view of pecuniary success she 
was probably the most successful woman 
then writing in America. 

[ had heard something of the unscrupu- 
lousness of publishers, but she spoke of 
them with great appreciation. She men- 
tioned periodicals which paid liberally and 
editors who were considerate. Of James 
T. Fields, who had died two years before, 
she spoke with unstinted appreciation. I 
had known him through his Yesterdays 
with Authors and Hawthorne, but had 
somehow got him mentally so associated 
with the commercial aspects of book- 
making that it was a revelation to me to 
hear her. Mr. and Mrs. Fields’ hospitable 
home was one of the few places which 
could draw Miss Phelps from her seclu- 
sion, but there she did go with unfeigned 
pleasure. “I never knew a kinder man 
than Mr. Fields,” she said. “He was kind 
to everybody. He often helped me in my 
work. I valued his criticisms and sug- 
gestions as highly as those of any one I 
ever knew. I had the greatest confidence 
in his literary judgment and taste.” It 
was he who gave the title Men, Women 
and Ghosts to her second book, published 
in 1869, a book, she thought, with one of 
the best titles any of her books ever had. 
She spoke of Longfellow’s gentleness, his 
delicacy, his sincerity and naturalness, 
fresh and unspoiled even by the complete- 
ness, well-nigh perfect, of his culture. 
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She and Whittier had driven out from 
Boston to see him a little more than a yeat 
before, just about the time that I, in my 
first visit to Cambridge, stood with eyes 
of young reverence outside the colonial 
house on Brattle street and came away 
cast down with the news of Longfellow’s 
serious illness. He died two days later. 
Whittier she knew better. They had 
friends in common—perhaps the - loneli- 
ness of the Quaker poet and his long- 
continued ill-health drew to him, hermit 
that he was, the woman whose invalidism 
and seclusion began with her life of au- 
thorship. She spoke of Whittier’s keen 
sense of humor, which to me was a new 
aspect of the gentle poet. 

Dr. Holmes’ religious opinions, she was 
quite sure, had grown less bitter towarils 
that type of belief which she inherited, 
and they crossed lances frequently. She 
said of him that no one she ever knew 
surpassed him for brilliancy in conver- 
sation, although there were passages in 
the Autocrat and the Philosopher which, 
aside from Elsie Venner and The Guard- 
ian Angel, showed his sense of the suffer- 
ing of life. I was, nevertheless, not quite 
prepared to hear her speak as she did of 
his exquisiteness of perception of the 
tragedy of human life. Of this part of 
our conversation | cannot quite bring my- 
self to write. 

It was inevitable that she should speak 
of Mrs. Stowe. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
had lived in Andover when Miss Phelps 
was a girl. In my day her house, once 
nicknamed Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was 
known as the Stone House, and was de- 
voted to distinguished ends than 
housing one of the greatest of American 
women. It was, in fact, a boarding-house 
for theologues and academy boys. | took 
my meals there in my senior year, in that 
long, deep-seated dining-room, once the 
parlor, where, as a girl, the future author 
of Gates Ajay was entertained by the 
author of Uncle Tom's Cabin. Among 
the theologues who sat at that table with 
the boys was one much liked for his 
healthy sense of fun, his good humor and 
simplicity, Charles M. Sheldon, who later 
was to write Jn His Steps. Though Uncle 
Tom's Cabin was not written in Andover, 
The Minister's Wooing was, and Miss 
Phelps laughingly spoke of some of the 
originals of Old Town Folks still living 


less 
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there, one in particular, whose quaint 
ways and originalities were later known 
to me. A short time before my visit, at 
a party tendered Mrs. Stowe on her sev- 
entieth birthday by her publishers, Miss 
Phelps was taken to the table by Dr. 
Holmes, who read an original poem writ- 
ten for the occasion, and read also for 
Miss Phelps her poem, “and read it so 
beautifully that I almost felt as if I had 
written something of Dr. Holmes’ !” 

The reviewers were fond of saying of 
Mrs. Ward that she had a narrow ac- 
quaintance with life. Yet she was not an 
impractical person. She concerned herself 
a bit wistfully about my comfort. and 
health, where | boarded and the like. One 
remark not quite to be expected from the 
theological traditions of Andover hill was 
yet quite in accord with the woman who 
said she would rather be well than be 
Shakespeare: “Don’t forget to take plenty 
of exercise. It’s more important than 
saying your prayers.” 

I never saw her in public in Andover, 
and I never knew any other Academy boy 
who saw her, except on one memorable 
occasion. Matthew Arnold gave his lec- 
ture on Emerson in the hall at the top of 
the Academy building during my last 
winter in Andover. <A dinner party pre- 
ceded the lecture, and there was a recep- 
tion after it at Professor Churchill s. 
Down the street to the Academy grounds 
came the tall, gaunt figure of the English 
apostle of culture, and on his arm, look- 
ing rather dwarfed by his height, the 
slight figure of the litthe woman whose 
favorite theme was the immortal life— 
both of them touched to the quick with 
a sense of the world pain, both of them 
preaching a gospel alike only in nobility 
and pathos. 


Critics uniformly say of Gates <Ajar 
that Miss Phelps lost a brother in the 
Civil War. The tradition of Andover 
reads otherwise. In her Chapters from a 
Life. Mrs. Ward tells us of a class of 
Andover girls instructed by Professor 
Park, whom I heard my landlady call 


“the morning star of New England the- 
ology.” He was still living while I was 
in the Academy, a venerable, striking fig- 
ure, walking under the elms in sunny 
days. Though it was a class in theology, 


after the fashion of Andover, the girls, 
after the fashion of girls, were wont to 
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adorn their notes of predestination, elec- 
tion, and the future life with little 
sketches of their “dearest Academy boys.” 
exchanged in mutual confidences, one with 
another. On the walls of the Academy 
Hall in which Matthew Arnold lectured, 
among the portraits of Academy boys who 
had brought honor upon their Alma Mater, 
hung the picture of a handsome youth. not 
her brother, in the garb of a military 
officer. Of him it has been recorded that 
he fell in battle, fighting valiantly for his 
country. I remember upon entering her 
cottage at Gloucester how vividly a life- 
size portrait of this young soldier called 
home to me, though I knew it before, the 
pathetic motif of the Gates Ajar. ‘The 
youthful romanticism which exacts a life's 
devotion to a lost love does not know that 
human nature, particularly in the children 
of genius, has possibilities of affection not 
to be exhausted in one youthful disap- 
pointment. Nature has other and better 
intentions for men and women than a life- 
long immolation upon the altar of an 
idealized constancy, and of this hers is one 
of the most striking instances in modern 
literary history. In 1889 she married 
Herbert S. Ward, with whom she wrote 
three novels, 4 Lost Hero, 1889; Come 
Forth, 1890, and the Master of the 
Magicians, 18go. 

| read many of her books in An:lover 
in sight of the little study in which they 
were written. Indeed, my room was not 
more than a hundred and fifty feet from 
it. One of these. Hedged In, an early 
work, | remember for its characteristic 
purpose of helping those whom life had 
hurt. It is the story of an outcast, one 
of those victims, quite as much of so- 
ciety’s sins as of their own, on whom con- 
ventional Christianity lavishes sympathy 
and forgiveness, in florid Sunday sermons, 
and in the persons of self-appointed cus- 
todians of morality, hounds through the 
world till the only door open to them is 
not the open door of Christ, but a door to 
that infamy which a gossip, more or less 
merciless for being Pharisaically intoned, 
would fasten forever upon them. Mrs. 
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Ward really and actually 
Christian Gospel. Her swift scorn had 
wings of lightning for those sentimental- 
ists of religion to whom its doctrine of 
forgiveness was purely academic or useful 
only for ecstasies of emotional self-in- 
dulgence but not to be thought of in prac- 
tical application to those whom life had 
most cruelly torn. She quoted with an 
ardor of delight the speech of a reformed 
man in her Gloucester mission, where she 
worked for three years among the hard- 
drinking sailors: “If my old neighbors 
cannot forget my past, I have been taught 
to believe that Christ can.” 

Besides her activities in 
reform, Mrs. Ward early 
larger individual freedom for women. 
She favored a greater simplicity in 
woman’s dress, opposed vivisection and 
the drug-taking of the old school of medi- 
cine, and advocated reforms in our com- 
mon and statute law, which she regarded 
as medizval, the cause of great abuses and 
much suffering. Her temperamental shy- 
ness seldom permitted her to speak in 
public, though she broke through it occa- 
sionally and once sufficiently to give, in 
1877, a course of lectures, the first of the 
kind ever attempted by a woman in Amer- 
ica. Of these lectures on “Representative 
Modern Fiction,” at Boston University. 
she said: “For six disastrous weeks before 
this simple experience | dwindled with 
terror, day and night, and I came to that 
audience of boys and girls as if they had 
been a den of tigers, and I a solitary, dis- 
abled gladiator, doomed at their claws.” 

When the army of summer visitors at 
Gloucester grew unpleasantly large, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward removed to Newton Cen- 
tre, one of the loveliest of the lovely towns 
of Eastern Massachusetts. 

Born to authorship, the daughter of an 
accomplished scholar and a mother highly 
dowered with literary ability, besides a 
multiplicity of juvenile hackwork. she 
produced, despite her invalidism, thirty- 
two works of a character which rank her 
real contributor to the literature of 
America. 


believed in the 


temperance 
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Everywoman and Her Quest 
Walter Browne’s Twentieth Century Morality Play 


O attempt to re- 
construct in the 
form of a mod- 
ern drama_ the 
quaint and an- 
cient morality 
play of Every- 
man, to the con- 
cept of which 
such an artist as 
Edith Wynne 
Mathison had already brought a_ broad 
poetic realization and an almost religious 
intensity, is scarcely a task that every 
dramatist would care to undertake. The 
wonder is that Mr. Walter Browne has 
succeeded as well as he has, or that he 
has not failed utterly in his effort. Palpa- 
bly, Everywoman makes more than a few 
concessions to the recognized popular 
taste of a musical comedy age—in its elab- 
orate and vivid settings, its gorgeous cos 
tuming, and its ingeniously clever dialog. 
And yet its moral purpose is strongly 
enough themed to be unmistakable and 
clearly enough expressed to be understand- 
able. If a more fastidious judgment dis 





covers quite obvious defects in the symbol- 
ism, and a few pronounced inconsisten- 
cies in the characterization, where allegory 
and realism become confused, and if one 
concerned more with one ethical signifi- 
cance of the play than with its stage tech- 
nicalities, deplores, perhaps, the cynicism 
that plays a nimble wit over the most sac- 
red subjects—after all, the average thea- 
ter-goer, who, in addition to being pleased 
as respects eye and ear, likes to feel that 
he is lending his countenance to and spend- 
ing his money upon something under- 
stood to be uplifting, will go away from 
Everywoman in a fairly satisfied frame of 
mind. If he wants a lesson, it is there to 
learn; he may dismiss the lesson and re- 
member the exquisite music, the entertain- 
ing humor and the costliness of the para- 
phernalia. 

Everywoman goes on a pilgrimage in 
quest of Love. Flattery entices her ; Truth 
warns her, a warning that she spurns: and 
Youth, Beauty and Modesty form her trio 
of devoted companions. Everywoman be- 
lieves that she can find Love on the stage, 
the stage heing Life. Hut the stage re- 





King Love Beauty Truth Everywoman Nobody Passion 


Modesty 
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EVERYWOMAN AND HER QUEST 





The Banquet Scene 


From Everywoman 


jects Modesty ; Passion tempts in the guise 
of Love and has to be discovered; Wealth 
tries to play the role of Love and reveals 
his true quality only when Beauty dies 
and Youth signs of wearying. 
Everywoman, disillusioned, unsuccessful 
in her quest, sees Youth carried to her 
burial, pleads with Wealth in vain to re- 
new his attentions, and has finally to turin 
to Truth to learn the real way. Truth 
leads her to the home whence Flattery had 
lured her; King Love, whom she sought 
in the world she finds a faithful watcher 
at her own fireside, and with his crowning 
of her as his Queen, Modesty returns to 
the home-shelter. The philosophic ob- 
server and expositor of Everywoman's 
career is Nobody, who, in the guise of one 


shows 


of Abbey’s prophets, gives prolog and 
epilog in two very excellent stanzas. For 
instance, he opens the play with this: 
Good friends, and I have many such 
Who treat me well and love me much, 


To introduce myself I now make bold. 


I’m Nobody. A sorry wight, 
Who reads a woman’s fate aright, 

For unto him her hidden thoughts are told. 
Whatever may be here portrayed, 
Remember but a simple maid 

Was Everywoman, in her early youth, 
If haply she be led astray, 

‘Tis she the penalty must pay, 
And Nobody will know the bitter truth. 
[ ask your patience for our play, 
Let Nobody your judgment sway, 
For Nobody knows what is just and fair, 
If it offend, mine be the blame, 
And if it please you, just the same 
[ promise you that Nobody will care. 


And in closing: 


The play is ended. This the cue, 
For Nobody to bid adieu. 
sut first he’ll ask you, in the author's name, 
3e merciful, be just, be fair 
To Everywoman, everywhere, 
Her faults are many. Nobody’s the blame. 
The play is divided into five canticles: 
first, Everywoman’s start from home, in 
company with Youth, Beauty and Mod- 
esty; second, her appearance in the thea- 
tre as a star performer, under the mana- 
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gers, Bluff and Stuff, with her two suit- 
ors, Wealth and Witless in attendance, 
upon whose departure Passion makes love 
to her and is denounced ; third—a banquet 
in Everywoman's apartment, a thoroughly 
up-to-date and vulgar proceeding, superb- 
ly staged, but the scene of Everywoman’s 
downfall through the death of Beauty; 
fourth, a New Year's Eve on Broadway, 
when Wealth spurns Everywoman in h 
garb of poverty, as she mourns in lone 
ness when Youth is dead, and gives way 
to despair as \ice—in the guise of a cour 
tesan—walks away with the prize; and 
fifth, the return of Everywoman to hei 
home and to the arms of Love, who is the 


er 
es 
l1- 


Mr. Browne can write blank verse. 
More than a few times he displays the cre- 
ative imagination that gives fire to his 
lines. And his songs range from the 
sprightly and gay little verses, sung by 
Youth and Beauty, to the tender, almost 
Elizabethan lyrics put in the mouth of 
Conscience, as 


A flower was born in a garden fair, 
Sing hey! Sing ho! Ninny-nonny. 

She sported free, and the morning ait 

Loved to steal a kiss of her perfume rare 

Sing hey! Sing ho! For my bonny. 

But one there came at the noontide hour; 
Sing hev! Sing ho! La k-a-d v-di ' 


} 


e marked her beauty, he sought her bower 


son of 17 


not afraid 


ruth, and of whom Modesty is 


Beneath the spell of her wondrous power, 
In a wanton whim, culled one pretty flower 


Sing Sing wo For my Ladye 


Sunrise on a Japanese Temple 


By Washington Van Dusen 


N a crest of holy ground 
O With the forest circling round 
Is a temple rising fair 
In the warm, enchanted air; 
All its wood is gray and old 
But lies softened in the haze 
While the Sun’s transporting rays 
\Wreathes its smiling face with gold. 
There a holy silence falls 
On the consecrated walls, 
Save the zephyrs through the trees 
And the wind bells’ melodies: 
There within her calm retreat, 
Where the golden lilies blow, 
Heaven breathes her peace below 
And the birds sing long and sweet. 
O strange faith where millions grope 
In the light of ancient hope, 
Leave me still thy veiling mist, 
Nature’s kind impressionist ; 
Lose the dross and let me hold 
Just thy loving kindly light; 
Let the shadows rest in night, 


Give me morning’s glimpse of gold. 





AUTHOR OF 


(Translated by John N. Raphael) 


In the preceding chapter, Valserine, the young 
daughter of a French smuggler, is left alone in 
their mountain hut, through the arrest of her father 
by the customs’ officers. A friendly gendarme 
arranges to have her sent toa nearby village, where, 
under the care of Madame Remy, she is to learn 


the art of diamond cutting. 


CHAPTER IL. 
T was the end of 
the week, and 
\ alserine was 
still expecting a 
visit from the 


Gendarme of 
Septmoncel. 


He 
had not come on 
the Monday be- 
fore to give her 
news of the pris- 

oner, as he had done every week for the 

last two months. She knew that her 
father was still suffering from the wound 
in his head, and her anxiety for news 
prevented her from paying proper atten- 
tion to her work. She made mistakes 
every moment, giving the workwomen 
things which they had not asked for. Once 
she dropped two little, tiny diamonds on 
to the floor, and would never have been 
able to find them again but for Madame 

Rémy’s help. But nobody scolded her, as 

she had expected. 

She soon noticed that there was 2 
change in the way the diamond workers 
looked at her. She noticed that they 
looked at her a good deal, and that they 
all had secrets to tell one another that day. 
They put their heads together and whis- 
pered, and whenever their eyes met those 
of Valserine, they dropped them as 
though they did not want her to see them 
looking at her. 

Valserine saw Madame Remy make a 
sign to her neighbor and lean over towards 
her. She saw the eves of the other woman 


look towards her and turn away immedi- 
ately. She guessed that the two women 
were talking about her, and, in a moment 
of silence, when the straps moved noise- 
lessly, as often happens in a factory, the 
child heard the woman say: 

“He has done with his prison at last!” 

Then everything became perfectly clear 
to Valserine. She now understood why 
the Gendarme had not come. She under- 
stood, too, the stealthy and mysterious 
glances of the diamond workers, and she 
waited confidently for the end of the day, 
when Madame Rémy would tell her, as 
she had told everybody else, that her 
father had come out of prison. 

That evening, while they were having 
dinner, Madame Rémy said to Valserine: 

“To-morrow we will go and fetch your 
linen and the rest of your clothes from 
your father’s house.” 

The child started, and her chair slipped 
back from the table; she pulled it up again 
immediately, nearer than was necessary, 
and tried to look into Madame Rémy’s 
eyes. But Madame Remy was looking at 
her glass attentively. She picked it up, 
rubbed the edge of it and said: 

“T have asked Grosgoigin to drive us.” 

She went on rubbing her glass with her 
napkin as though that were the most im- 
portant thing for the moment, and then 
added: 

“His cart is roomy, so we shall be able 
to bring back everything which can be of 
use to you.” 

Then she left the table almost immedi- 
ately, and the children hung round her 
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and clamored to be taken in the cart as 
well. 

Early next morning Grosgoigin came 
and fetched Madame Rémy, her three 
children and Valserine. The horse went 
slowly up the road, which ran uphill all 
the way. The children chattered all the 
time and kept on calling Valserine’s atten- 
tion to everything they saw. But Valser- 
ine did not always answer them. She had 
noticed how thoughtful Madame Rémy 
looked, and that prevented her from show- 
ing how happy she was herself. 

They had to stop at Septmoncel for the 
midday meal. ‘The Gendarme came into 
the inn parlor where the little family was 
eating its meal alone. Valserine saw 
Madame Rémy get up in a hurry and go 
to him, and the two of them went out of 
the room together, talking in low voices. 
The child was very much surprised at 
seeing Madame Rémy come back all alone. 
A few moments afterwards she saw the 
Gendarme through the open window; he 
was walking up the street very leisurely, 
leaning forward a little, with his two 
hands behind his back. 

After their midday meal they got into 
the cart again and started. The children 
were sleepy and their little heads nodded 
as the cart rolled on. Before long all three 
of them fell fast asleep. 

Madame Rémy was sitting just oppo 
site Valserine. From time to time she 
took a long breath as people do who make 
up their minds to something big, and Val- 
serine kept thinking that she was going to 
speak to her. Then the young woman 
turned her face away from that of the 
child, and seemed to be very busy prevent- 
ing her sleeping children from slipping off 
the bench. Valserine helped her as well 
as she could, resting the head of one of 
the little ones against her shoulder, but 
she leaned back every moment, so as to 
get a glimpse of the mountain which hid 
her home. 

When the cart rolled through the village 
of Lajoux, Valserine felt as though all her 
blood were bubbling inside her. She began 
to laugh and to kick her legs about. She 
wanted to talk, she wanted to tell Madame 
Rémy what she had heard the diamond 
cutters saying the day before. She wanted 


to ask her how long her father had been 
out of prison. 


It seemed to her that all 
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these things would be quite easy to say if 
the children would wake up. 

But they went on sleeping quietly, and 
the child felt timid before the evident em- 
barrassment of Madame Rémy. She was 
afraid of making her angry and afraid of 
hearing her blame her father, as she had 
done every time the Gendarme came and 
brought them news of the prisoner. So 
she leaned out over the side of the cart, 
hoping to see her father at the bottom of 
the little path which climbed up to their 
house. 

The cart rolled quickly down the steep 
road from Lajoux to Mijoux. All of a 
sudden at a turn in the road, Valserine 
tried to wriggle off the bench. She woke 
up the child whose head was on her 
shoulder, and shouted as loudly as she 
could : 

“Stop, stop, we are there!” 

She said this to Grosgoigin and Madame 
Rémy both at once. At the same time she 
looked to right and left, in front of her 
and behind her, and began shaking the 
handle of the little door at the back of the 
cart. She shook it and shook it, but 
couldn’t open it. Madame Rémy caught 
hold of her dress and said: 

“Wait, dear; wait a minute until the 
cart stops.” 

The child stood up and kicked the door 
as hard as she could; it opened suddenly, 
creaking on its hinges, and as the cart 
slowed down Valserine jumped out of it 
without ustng the step. She turned right 
round with her arms open, took three or 
four long, stumbling steps, and just as 
Grosgoigin brought the horses to a com- 
plete standstill, the child jumped over the 
ditch by the side of the road and ran to 
the steep pathway which climbed to her 
house half-way up the mountain, just 
where the wood began. Madame Rémy 
called her back and prevented the children 
from getting out of the cart. As she had 
said before she cried again: 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute.” 

But Valserine could not wait. She ran 
to the pathway and as soon as she got to 
it, climbed up it as fast as she could, bent 
nearly double and taking long steps. 

Madame Rémy called her again. There 
was a kind of anguish in her voice, and she 
seemed to be overcoming some weakness 
in it when she called: 
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“Valserine, dear, wait for me. I must 
talk to you at once.” 

She made a movement of impatience as 
she saw the child climbing the pathway as 
quickly as ever, got her three children out 
of the cart and climbed up the steep little 
road with them. 

Meanwhile Valserine had already gone 
into the house; she was bitterly disap- 
pointed. She came out again almost im- 
mediately, and uttered a long, piercing 
call. She looked away into the distance in 
every direction, but she could see nothing 
but Grosgoigin pushing his horse back and 
drawing up the carriage on one side of the 
road, and Madame Rémy, who was climb- 
ing slowly up the pathway, pulling a child 
with each hand. 

Valserine waited a few moments longer 
and as nobody answered her call, she ran 
to the room of the “keeper.” Nothing had 
been moved there. The bundles of to- 
bacco were still there, wrapped up in 
brown paper, and the tin boxes of choco- 
late were arranged in the order she had 
left them when she went. She threw out 
her arms again in a gesture of disappoint- 
ment, and went out of the keeper’s room 
as she had gone out of the house, with the 
idea of calling again. She fancied that 
she had not called loud enough the first 
time, and this time she would make every 
effort to call as loudly as possible. But at 
that moment she stepped back as though 
a mysterious hand had just touched her 
face; she suddenly remembered that she 
was standing at the entrance to the 
keeper’s room, and, as if all of a sudden 
she were in great danger, she bent quickly 
down and slipped into the hiding-place by 
the narrow passage. She half sat, half 
leaned against the nearest stone and 
listened for any sounds from outside. 

After a moment or two Valserine no- 
ticed that it was much lighter than usual 
in the keeper's room. Masses of rock 
which she had always thought were black 
now looked the same color as the others. 
She raised her eyes in some surprise, 
and was astonished to see a large bit of 
the sky over her head. She jumped up at 
once to see better, and saw that the gap 
through which the Customs’ officer had 
dropped his stick was much larger than it 
had been. 
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The two huge stones which formed the 
vault were a long way apart at one end 
and quite close together at the other, where 
they almost touched. And when the child 
looked down on the long strip of light, 
which was like a piece of light-colored silk 
in the hiding-place, she saw that a quan- 
tity of sand had slipped down through the 
hole and made a hillock which had drifted 
and spread over a large part of the floor. 
She did not know what to think of all this. 

When Valserine heard Madame Rémy’s 
voice calling her again, she stepped for- 
ward to go out, but the same mysterious 
fear as before drove her back from the 
opening. 

Madame Rémy’s voice had been angry 
at first, but when it became anxious and 
despairing, Valserine stopped her ears, so 
as not to hear it. 

Silence came back with the darkness. 
The long stretch of light had gradually 
climbed out again through the hole in the 
top of the cabin. Valserine remained 
waiting in the dark for a long time. She 
jumped every now and again as small 
quantities of sand dropped from above. 
Then she thought she heard her father’s 
steps coming along the nearest pathway. 
It occurred to her that he might go back 
to the house without having any idea that 
his daughter was waiting for him in the 
keeper’s room, and she left it as noiselessly 
as she could. 

Nothing was moving outside. A cold 
mist rose from the flower and grass- 
covered ground. Valserine stumbled over 
the big, moss-grown stones round the 
hiding-place, pulled herself up by the little 
twisted shrubs which grew in the hollows 
of the rocks, and when she got to the 
house pushed the door gently open and 
whispered, “Papa!” 

She raised her voice a little and called 
again, “Papa!” She realized that there 
was no one in the house, and that she had 
made a mistake when she thought she saw 
the prisoner stretched on his bed. She felt 
so certain that he would come in in a min- 
ute that she carefully pushed thé door to 
without locking it. She found her way 
in the dark to her little bed, and before she 
lay down on it she could not help passing 
her hands over her father’s bed from top 
to bottom. She did all she could to pre- 
vent her eyes from closing. 
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But she was awakened by a loud cry, 
and it was not long before she understood 
that she had uttered it herself. She was 
silent now. No sounds came from her 
throat, but her breath came in short gasps 
and with difficulty, and she felt that the 
least effort on her part would make her 
cry aloud again. 

She passed her hands over her father’s 
bed once more, but this time she knew 
perfectly well that it was empty. She only 
touched it so as to be less lonely, and be- 
cause it seemed that a friend was giving 
her his hand. 

She could never remember having seen 
the night so dark, and every time she tried 
to shut her eyes, fear made her open them 
again. ‘Then her ears began to buzz with 
a little whistling sound. She raised her- 
self on her bed to listen better, and the 
sounds seemed to fill the whole room. 
She got the idea that a spider was weaving 
an immense web round her bed, and the 
idea oppressed her, so that she breathed 
as deeply as she could. Then, all of a 
sudden she heard her heart beating; she 
listened to it for a moment and said aloud: 
“What a noise it makes.” She thought 
that her voice sounded like somebody's 
else. She felt every nerve in her little 
body tighten, and her heart thumped with 
a duller sound. 

When she was a little calmer, she no- 
ticed that the old cuckoo clock on the wall 
was not ticking any longer. This startled 
her, and to reassure herself she tried to 
find out exactly where it was in the dark. 
She wanted to talk to it as one would talk 
to a friend who was sulking; she wanted 
to go and pull its chains, but she did not 
dare make the least little movement, for 
fear of knocking against the unknown, 
threatening thing which was still buzzing 
in her ears. So she remained quite mo- 
tionless, with her eyes wide open in the 
darkness. 

Day came at last. Valserine saw it try- 
ing to get into the house, underneath the 
door and through the cracks in the shut- 
ters. She saw it gliding slowly and grad- 
ually to the little looking-glass which hung 
near the window, along the narrow beams 
of the ceiling, and she saw it make its 
way into every corner of the room. 

As soon as it lit up the yellow figures 
of the old cuckoo clock, Valserine jumped 


off the bed and gave the pendulum a 
friendly little tap with her finger. When 
the clock began to tick, the buzzing sound 
which had so frightened her stopped alto- 
gether, and it seemed to her that nothing 
in the house was changed. But she hunted 
about all over the room as though she 
expected to find some strange creature 
there. She took a broom and swept under 
each piece of furniture, and she swept 
away the little cobwebs which had formed 
during her absence. 

The beating of wings and two little 
taps on the shutters, made her forget the 
mysterious sounds of the night. The 
turtle-dove had come to say “good morn- 
ing,’ and be petted as she used to do. 

Valserine threw the window wide open 
and the bird balanced itself on the sill, 
bowing and crooning as though it had a 
thousand things to tell her. But when the 
child stretched out her hand to caress it, it 
flapped its wings and flew away. Val- 
serine followed it with her eyes, not daring 
to call it back. And when it had disap- 
peared in the top branches of the tree, she 
went away from the window feeling that 
she wanted to cry. 

It was just at that moment that she 
caught sight of the little table with her 
school books on it, and she remembered 
immediately the old copy book which the 
smuggler used to use, on the days when 
he wanted his child to help him. She took 
it up and turned the pages over quickly, 
reading the words which had been written 
in between the lines of her own work. 
There were long sentences explaining to 
the little girls what she was to do when 
she came back from school, but most of 
them were careful directions as to the road 
the smuggler would take on his way back 
to the house. 

Valserine paused at the last words: “By 
the dove-cot, at the bottom of the alley.” 

It was there that the smuggler had been 
taken by the Customs’ men. In her mind’s 
eye she once more saw her father fall in 
the narrow alley which the wood-cutters 
had made from the top to the bottom of 
the mountain, as a road by which to roll 
down the trees they had cut. She saw 


him trying to pick himself up, half way 
up the incline, and, falling again on his 
face against the badly squared timber. 
Now his imprisonment was over, and it 
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would not be long before he came home 
again. She wiped her tears away quickly 
with her sleeve, took up her pen and wrote 
in the middle of the line below, ‘Call me.” 

It was early morning still, but Valserine 
knew by the color of the sky that the sun 
was already lighting up the glaciers on the 
‘ther side of the mountain. The slope 
facing her was still wrapped in mist, all 
that one could see of it was the white 
places where the rock was bare, and the 
still whiter ones where every spring the 
melting of the snow brought landslips with 
it. Valserine realized for the first time 
that she knew the names of the neighbor- 
ing mountains. She pointed each one out 
ind named it, as though she were showing 
them to somebody. 

\ little way to the right was Mont Rona, 
m the left was La Dole and almost oppo- 
site the Faucille Pass—the pass of the 
\alserine no longer felt worried. 
L.ittle by little the sun showed itself above 
the Mont Rond, and the mist which cov- 
ered the valley rose and disappeared, dis- 
closing the white houses of the village 
of Mijoux, where the Custom House is. 
She could recognize the little square house 
f the Customs’ men among the others. 
She had never passed in front of its door 
without feeling a little bit afraid, since she 
had known that her father was a smug- 
gler. Once again the child had the notion 
that the prisoner might be on a path in 
the neighborhood. Once again with all 
her strength she gave the call which he 
knew so well, and which he had always 
answered, but the call remained unan- 
swered as vesterday’s call had done. She 
did not feel nervous about it ; she was sure 
that her father would come and that he 
would read the last sentence which she 
had written in the copy-book. He would 
not refuse to keep her with him for a few 
days, and then she would leave him and 
go back to the diamond works at St. Claud. 

Hunger made itself felt, and she went 
to get something to eat from the keeper’s 
room. She filled her pockets with choco- 
late and dried biscuits and started up the 
wooded incline again, crossing the middle 
paths which ran down into the village of 
Mijoux, and climbed up again to the Fau- 
cille Pass. She wandered about in the 
woods a long time, keeping near the path- 
way which used to be a road, but which 
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was overgrown with grass and full of 
stones now. At last she came to a clear- 
ing from which she could see the whole of 
the town of Gex, where the prison was. 
The plain of Gex had never seemed so big 
and the Lake of Geneva at the end of it 
made her think of a large piece of stuff 
which had faded by long use and was all 
frayed at the edges. It seemed to her 
that everything she saw that day was dif- 
ferent to what she had seen before. The 
old man’s head, with its long beard, which 
she. had always seen at the top of Mont 
Blanc, looked this morning like a dog with 
its head raised to howl at the sun. And 
the boats on the Lake, with their large, 
pointed sails like swallows’ wings, made 
her think of great birds which had been 
wounded and were going to drown. 

She shut her eyes so as to try and see 
things in the shapes she used to see them, 
but she could not. This did not worry 
her. She was only sorry that her father 
was not there to laugh about it with her 
as he had laughed the first time they came 
along this road together, when she dis- 
cerned everything upside down. It was 
just at this spot where she was now that 
the smuggler stopped and said to her: 
“You have no luck: we can’t see the Lake 
of Geneva to-day.” And, dropping the 
point of his stick towards the valley, he 
added: “See, it is underneath that piled- 
up heap of gray clouds which you can see 
down there, right over yonder.” 

But Valserine had raised her hands at 
once towards Mont Blane and had shown 
her father the great lake which spread a 
bright blue surface between two sickly 
clouds above the glaciers. 

Another time she had seen Mont Blanc 
in flames, but she had understood at once 
that it was only lit up by the sun. This 
morning the mass of gray clouds no 
longer covered the lake. It rose slowly 
in a white mist up to the glaciers, and one 
could see all the roads round Gex. 

Valserine watched the roads nearest her. 
It struck her that the people on them took 
much longer than was necessary to get 
from one place to another. They seemed 
to be jumping where they stood instead of 
walking on, and every movement they 
made seemed full of significance to her. 

When evening closed in Valserine made 
up her mind to get back to the house. The 
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sun was setting over Septmoncel, and when 
the child saw how red it was, she could 
not keep herself from trembling. It moved 
along slowly through an avenue of long 
clouds like felled trees, leaving spots of 
shadow on them as it passed, and it went 
right into a big black cloud which seemed 
to be waiting for it. Valserine thought 
that the sun had set, but almost immedi- 
ately it divided the cloud in two, as though 
it wanted to look at the child again, and 
showed itself with a round top to it, like 
the door in the house of the Customs’ men 
at Mijoux. Then, after having stained 
with red everything around it, it disap- 
peared on the other side of the mountain. 

Meanwhile a bird was flying from one 
tree to another, making the noise which 
scissors make when one opens and shuts 
them without cutting anything. 

Night was closing in slowly, and Valser- 
ine, who had never been afraid in the 
woods, often turned round and looked be- 
hind her. From time to time she uttered 
her call again, but it remained unanswered. 
Her road took her past the house of Mere 
Mariene. Valserine had known Mere 
Mariene a long time. Every time that her 
son was in prison the old woman would 
bring her eggs and her kids to Valserine’s 
father, who used to go and sell them for 
her at St. Claud or at Septmoncel. 

Valserine knew how the old woman hated 
the Customs’ men. She had often seen 
her throwing stones down at them from 
the paths above, and she was always afraid 
of going too near her because of her eyes, 
which never kept still and always looked 
suspicious. But that evening she felt that 
she wanted to go into the old woman’s 
house and talk to her about her father. 

She had seen the old woman’s son the 
same morning as he was crossing the road 
on his way to Gex. He must be back by 
now, and no doubt he knew where the 
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prisoner was. She made up her mind to 
open the door after going round the house. 

Mere Mariene was standing in front of 
a table, longer than it was broad, and the 
lamp which was at the corner of the side- 
board lit up one of her fists, which she was 
shaking as though she were going to strike 
somebody. She let her arm drop when 
she recognized Valserine, and said in an 
angry voice: “The gendarmes have been 
past here. They are looking for you.” 
Valserine was not sure whether Mere 
Mariene was angry with the gendarmes or 
with her, but she summed up her courage 
and answered: “I am waiting for my 
father.” 

Mere Mariene looked at the child as 
though she did not understand. 

“Yes,” said Valserine, “he is out of 
prison now, and it cannot be long before 
he comes home.” 

And as the old woman stood staring at 
her in astonishment, the child added 
quickly: “I came to ask you if your son 
had seen him?” 

The two clenched fists of Mere Mariene 
went up to her jaw again, her eyelids 
quivered and, stammering as though her 
words were hurting her throat as she 
spoke them, she shouted, going closer to 
Valserine : 

“They have killed your father; they 
have killed him. Didn’t you know it?” 

Valserine stood looking at Mere 
Mariene’s furious face, and fear made her 
stand quite still. The old woman went on 
in a furious voice: “They have killed him 
as they killed my poor husband years ago, 
and my son went to Gex this morning to 
see him put into his grave.” She put her 
two fists to her eyes as though she wanted 
to stop herself from saying something 
horrible, and Valserine, in an agony of 
terror, ran out of the house. 


(To be continued) 























Richard Watson Gilder 


A Complete Report of the Memorial Ceremony, Held at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, on February 8, 1910 


Horace Howard Furness, Presiding 
Speakers—Stuart Patterson, S. Weir Mitchell, Talcott Williams 


HIS day marks 


the sixty-sixth 
anniversary of 
the birth of 


Richard Watson 
Gilder, whose 
bright day drop- 
ped so suddenly 





into death's 
a dateless night. 
And we are 


gathered here this evening out of sympa- 
thy with the cry of the human heart to be 
remembered—a cry which echoes from 
those anguished lips of nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

We all know the time-worn, Homeric 
rule that we should say nothing of the 
dead but what is good, and its modern 
version that we should say nothing but 
what is true. Here and now we are blest 
indeed that we can obey both behests. In 
the character of our lost friend, whatso- 
ever things were good true, and 
whatsoever things were true were good. 

His poetic temperament stood him al- 
ways in admirable stead. In daily life, 
amid scenes of low-thoughted care, he saw 
the grace and glimmer of romance; and 
from the very threshold of Jove’s court 
he could be summoned by a plaintive cry 
for aid. To all falsehood, hypocrisy, and 
cant in life or in letters, or in art, his face 
was as December, but to all things pure, 
and true, and noble, 
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July was in his sunny heart 
October in his liberal hand. 
In the pursuit of truth his footsteps 
never flagged—a living illustration of 
Lessing's fine apothegm. “If God should 


hold Truth in his right hand,” says that 
great German, “and in his left the ever- 
active love of truth, and should say to me 
‘Choose!’ 


I should humbly cry, ‘Give me, 


O Father, what is in Thy left hand, the 
love of truth. Truth itself belongs only 
to Thee.” 

And it was even so with our friend. 
The love of truth was the genius of his 
life, and whithersoever it pointed, he fol- 
lowed, careless in the assurance that it 
would lead him to a peace which the 
world could neither give nor take away. 

But I must not encroach upon the pre- 
cious moments of this evening. Others 
there are whose friendship has prompted 
them to take part in this simple memorial 
ceremony. 

In Roman Catholic countries, as we all 
know, the supremacy of Death ts so re- 
vered that the highest in the land must 
bare the head before the majesty which 
invests a funeral of the humblest. And 
with like reverence should we stand in the 
presence of those who, in our Civil War, 
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freely offered their young lives that our 
country might live, and although, most 
happily, they may have escaped the fina! 
sacrifice, yet the majesty of the offer still 
survives and demands our reverence. Such 
1 one was Richard Gilder, and such a one 


C. Stuart Patterson: 


ITH your gracious words of intro- 

duction ringing in my ears, I feel 

that silence, rather than speech, be- 
comes me to-night. 
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is he (thank God, still among us!) who 
will recall to memory’s eye the noble bear- 
ing of the young soldier who served under 
his command when he essayed the first 
steps of his career as the disciplined, self - 
sacrificing citizen. 


You have heard, and you will hear, from 
those who are most competent to speak, of 
Mr. Gilder, as a poet, as a man of letters. 
as the editor of a great periodical, and as 
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a citizen to whom the duties of citizenship 
were of greater consequence than its privi- 
leges. 

You are now to hear from me of an epi- 
sode in Mr. Gilder’s early life, which, 
though short in duration, nevertheless 
largely influenced his career. 

In June, 1863, the Army of Northern 
Virginia, led by General Lee, invaded 
Pennsylvania. ‘There was a call to arms, 
and ali who, because of youth, or because 
of age, or because of circumstances beyond 
their own control, had not up to that time 
volunteered, rallied to the colors. 

Mr. Gilder was one of those recruits, 
and on June 24, 1863, he enlisted in the 
First Philadelphia Battery. That Corps 
had been organized in 1844. It had fur- 
nished many officers to the Mexican War, 
and many to the War for the Union. It 
had served in the field in September, 1862, 
as an infantry company. Its successive 
commanding officers, General George Cad- 
walader, Judge John Cadwalader, Colonel 
Chapman Biddle and Captain Landis, had 
created for it, and enforced, certain tradi- 
tions, of which one was that every soldier 
who marched with its colors was bound 
to guard, not only his own honor, but also 
the honor of the Corps, and another was 
that the discipline should be as strict as 
that of the old Regular Army. In 1863 
the Battery was fortunate in its commis- 
sioned officers, Captain Landis, and Lieu- 
tenants Perkins and Jones. The Battery 
was fortunate also in its rank and file, as 
the subsequent careers of many of them 
testified. 

It is a blessing of old age that one for- 
gets, but there are some things one cannot 
forget. As I stand here to-night this 
friendly audience disappears, the canvasses 
upon these walls fade away, and in their 
place there come before me out of the 
buried past of almost fifty years, some 
pictures that are to me more vivid, and 
more real than any works of the painters’ 
art 

* * ok 


| see the midnight march of the com- 
mand from the Armory to the train on that 
hot night of June 24, 1863. The streets 
are dark and deserted, save for some faith- 
ful fathers and younger brothers, who 
accompany the march to take that which 
possibly may be their last look on those 
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they love. ‘There is neither blare of trum- 
pet nor beat of drum, but the command, in 
column of fours, moves in silence un- 
broken save by the orders of the officers, 
and in a manner suggestive rather of an 
army in retreat, than of men proudly step- 
ping forth at the call of duty to meet an 
unknown future, and there in the ranks is 
Gilder, a stripling of nineteen, and, in 
appearance, younger than his years. 

Again: I see the guard at the Bridge 
over the Susquehanna; the hot sun beats 
down at noon; on the dusty road, far as 
the eye can see, is a procession of refugees 
flying from the enemy, with strings of led 
horses, and wagons laden with farm pro- 
duce, and other wagons piled high with 
household furniture; and when one 
farmer, who is particularly rich in the be- 
longings with him, is stopped and asked, 
“where is the wife, and where are the chil- 
dren,” the broad-minded tiller of the soil 
replies with perfect coolness, “Oh, I 
brought only my valybles.” And there is 
Gilder, a sentry on duty, with drawn saber. 
marching with a rapidly acquired soldierly 
step. 

Again: I see the entrenchments defend- 
ing Harrisburg. It is an all-night vigil. 
The enemy are near, and an attack is ex- 
pected. The sky is clear and the moon is 
shining gloriously, throwing its silvery 
light over the broad Susquehanna in the 
rear, and the wide plain and distant woods 
in front. Far down the river there is the 
red light of the burning bridge at Colum- 
bia. Most of the men are sleeping about 
the guns, and Gilder sits on the parapet 
beside his Sergeant, and relieves the 
tedium of weary waiting by quoting 
snatches of verse and song. At last day- 
break comes, and there in the distance is 
a solitary horseman in gray, who marks 
the real high water mark, the crest of the 
topmost wave of disunion, the farthest 
north of the Army of the South; and 
Gilder saw that man. 

Again: I see a mountain road deep in 
mud and the rain pouring in torrents. The 
half fed horses cannot drag the guns up 
the hill, they strain in their traces and 
finally stop, and then the men of the Bat- 
tery, as tired and no better fed, put their 
shoulders to the wheels, and Gilder works 
manfully with the rest, doing his full 
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share, and at last the guns are brought to 
level ground. 

Again: It is the first of July, 1863. I 
see the market place at Carlisle at the in- 
tersection of the railway and the high 
road ; on the one side the Court house, and 
on the other the church, which is to do 
duty as a temporary hospital. Two sec- 
tions of the Battery are in action, and the 
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horses ; the cannoneers are standing at the 
guns; and Gilder is there, a boy, but with 
all the courage and the steadiness of a 
man; and for all one can see, all who are 
under fire for the first time care no more 
for the enemy’s shells than if those shells 
were cricket balls. General Baldy Smith, 
the commanding officer, rides down to the 
leading gun, and says quietly, “Sergeant, 
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supporting infantry are in line. It is 
after sunset, and the daylight is fast fad- 
ing. General Stewart’s cavalry have taken 
possession of the Barracks, and their guns 
are hotly firing shells and canister. One 
gun of the Battery has been pushed for- 
ward to reply to the enemy’s fire. The 
boy drivers are sitting like statues on their 


wait! Let me take a look at those fel- 
lows.” Then he goes forward towards 
the enemy, until he is lost in the twilight, 
and then comes slowly back, reins in his 
horse, and, before he speaks, takes a cigar 
from his pocket and lights it, and, while 
the shells are falling round him, says in 
measured tones, “Now, Sergeant, begin 
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firing! Don’t hurry. You will find the 
range a little short of half a mile!” Of 
course, the perfect coolness of the General 
does just what it was intended to do. It 
steadies everybody. 

Then John Biddle, a boy of seventeen, 
comes marching down the street under 
fire, halts before the captain, brings his 
feet together with a click, salutes, and 
says, “Sir, the left rear wheel of my cais- 
son has been carried away by a shot.” 
The Captain replies, “Bend on your extra 
wheel, sir.” Biddle marches back, forms 
his detachment, as if they were on parade, 
bends on his extra wheel, and again 
marches to the Captain to report the exe- 
cution of the order, and all the time shells 
are bursting, and here and there a man 
falls or is led away wounded. 

* * 


From his brief military service, Gilder 
learned some lessons that it is well for 
every boy to learn. He learned the value 
of discipline, and the advantages of form- 
ing habits of obedience to orders, whether 
given by official superiors, or enforced by 





self-adopted principles of action. He had 
borne patiently heat, and cold, and hunger, 
and thirst, and want of sleep, and he had 
acquired self-control. He had looked 
death in the face; he had learned the true 
value of life, and he had come to know 
that there are some things, many things, 
for which it is worth while to live; and 
that there are a few things, a very few 
things, for which it is worth while to die. 

No one can read Gilder’s poems, no one 
could have known Gilder in later days, 
without realizing that he was always a 
soldier. 

For him, as for all soldiers, the end had 
to come, and now, the last march has been 
made, the last roll of the drums has been 
beaten, and the last bugle has blown. 

And, alas! it only remains for us to say 
of Gilder, as he sang of another soldier: 


Another has gone; 

Let us bury our comrade, 
His battles are done. 

His sun it is set; 

He was true, he was brave, 
He feared not the grave, 
There is naught to regret. 
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Bring music and banners 

And wreaths for his bier 

No fault of the fighter 

That Death c« mnquered here 
Bring him home ne'er to rove, 
Bear him back to his rest, 

And over his breast 

Fold the flag of his love 


Dr. Furness : 

You will be grieved, | know, at learning 
that Dr. Mitchell is confined to his home 
by a cold, and, although better, still finds 
it prudent to remain indoors. We miss 
sadly here the benignant presence of him 
whom we all so love, admire, revere, and 
who 

when called to go in company with pain 
And fear and sickness—miserable train! 


S. Weir Mitchell : 


T is probable that a good many of you 
knew in some of the varied relations 
of life the courteous gentleman 

whose too early loss in the middle of a 
life of usefulness all who knew him must 
deeply regret. 

My own personal relations with Mr. 
Gilder were for many years those of an 
author with an editor—with an editor who, 
like all such persons, was bound to con- 
sider not only what was desirable for his 
journal in a literary sense, but also what 
was in a business sense likely to make it 
and keep it profitable. In fact, he knew, 
like most good editors, that the one hung 
upon the other, and that if it ceased to 
be profitable, it could no longer be in any 
sense available for the higher literature 
I feel that it is a compliment, the largest 
and broadest I can pay to this man’s mem- 
ory, when I tell you that during all of 
something like twenty years of constant 
relation with the “Century Magazine,” 
there has not been anything like the least 
annoyance or the slightest serious discon- 
tent on my part with any of his decisions 
or criticisms. For decisions there have 
been, and criticisms I have not only ac- 
cepted, but invited, perfectly sure that 
they would be not only just and wise, but 
valuable in a literary sense. 

I do not know whether many here 
understand the immense difficulties which 
must surround the position of the editor 
of a great monthly. They are such as 
have seriously injured the careers, and in 


Great Captain of battles, 

We leave him with Thee! 
What was wrong, O, forgive it; 
His spirit make free. 

Sound taps, and away! 
Out lights, and to bed! 
Farewell, soldier dead! 
Farewell—for a day. 


In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower 


What his heart dictated for the present 
occasion we shall now, however, have the 
privilege of hearing from the lips of his 
son, Dr. John Mitchell, who is fast win- 
ning his way as the hereditary possessor 
of his father’s charm. 


some cases affected the health of men who 
undertook this task and resolutely gave 
themselves to all which such an editorship 
demands. The literature of the country 
has suffered by the fact that the great 
journals have on many occasions absorbed 
men whose work ought not to have been 
the commerce of literature, but simply lit- 
erature alone. In fact, Lowell, Aldrich, 
Hale, even Poe, I think for a short time, 
and more notably my friend Gilder, “gave 
up to journalism what was meant for man- 
kind,” and sacrificed the opportunity for 
original work just at the time of life when 
the best was to be expected for matured 
faculties. 

I think that I shall be doing some serv- 
ice to the memory of my friend if I try 
to show you what difficulties do surround 
the life of the editor of a great journal. 
Even though assistants may weed out im- 
possible contributions and the doubtful 
ones, there will remain for the chief and 
his aides sufficient to tax heavily those 
concerned as to what they shall do with 
the small remnant sifted out of the hun- 
dreds. The patience, intelligence, and 
courtesy with which Gilder went through 
the task of saying no to unfortunates 
whose work he had to reject were such 
that a woman once said to me he knew 
better how to say no sweetly than some 
people knew how to say yes agreeably. 

Always there is on the editor pressure 
from the business end of the concern. 
Then comes the selection of illustrations. 














securing artistic work of the highest kind, 
the pay of the author, paper, print and 
make-up, the distribution, so that a single 
number of a great magazine each month 
comes to cost, | will not tell you what; | 
know, but | think you would be surprised 
if | were to say how much. 

Perhaps if I were to relate a very per- 
sonal story, it would enable you to see 
some of the difficulties which surround 
an editor and tax his temper, making it 
surprising that a man thus situated could 
retain as Gilder did the gentleness and 
courtesy which made you glad to sit down 
and have those large reflective eyes upon 
you. This is my story: I tell it with a 
little doubt as to whether I ought to tell 
it at all, but it illustrates what I have to 
Say. 

In the spring of ‘97, when revising 
Hugh IVynne, 1 could not part with the 
manuscript, and therefore sent a quite 
elaborate scenario of it to Mr. Gilder, stat- 
ing that if the “Century” would consider 
my proposal to begin to print the book in 
six months and otherwise accept my terms, 
the book was for the use of the magazine. 
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At that time no one had seen it. Mr. 
Gilder replied that it was simply impos- 
sible, that they were made up for eighteen 
months ahead and had a novel of : 
about to appear. I then told him that if 
he was interested, I would send the book 
to him. He said it was useless. 

[ tested in the same way two other 
great monthlies, and met with the same 
reply. I thought it strange that no editor 
asked to read the book. In fact, they re- 
garded as impracticable the conditions 
under which they were asked to print. 

Mr. Gilder went to Europe in the 
spring. I turned to the Century Company, 
and no one having read the book, they 
agreed to print it and did print five thou- 
sand copies, and began to send out sam- 
ples. Mr. Gilder returned in the fall, and 
in the meanwhile two or three other mem- 
bers of the staff having read the book, 
they asked him why he had not accepted 
it for the Magazine. He, of course, made 
the same reply he had made to me. He 
then read the book. This was what 
amazed me. ‘The book captured him, de- 
spite the fact that the scenario had left 
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him critically cold. After reading it, he 
telegraphed me that my terms were ac- 
cepted. What became of the other unfor- 
tunate novelist I do not know! 

This is a story which has been told 
before, but it illustrates editorial difficul- 
ties. When later I asked Gilder why he 
did not ask to read the book, he said: 
“Well, I knew that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to print it as you desired, and then [ 
was so dog-tired that I had not energy 
enough left for the task of half the day. 
I could not,” he added, “have judged the 
book with fairness in the spring. The 
fact is, J am rarely impatient unless I am 
tired.” He was too often tired, I suspect. 
So, as I said, with a little doubt, I give 
you this story. 

Those who knew Gilder less well than 
some of us did must have wondered how 
that gentleness of manner and perfect 
courtesy, and pleasant use of the English 
tongue, could belong to the man who so 
bravely stood up in civic contests and 
fought for the rights of the poor. It was 
easier to see in him the lover of art and 
music, the friend of every struggling artist, 
the gentle critic of literature on its way to 
be better or quite hopelessly incapable of 
betterment. 

I deeply regret that life did not give 
him that leisure which was necessary to 
enable him to use his undoubted literary 
faculty with the best chance of success. It 
is very easy to fall in love with the muse 
of poetry, but to conduct with her a seri- 
ous love-affair is always a long business 
and requires one to be away from the 
haunts of men and undisturbed by the in- 
trusive business of the world. Such leis- 
ure my friend lacked. His work pursued 
him, even into his summer holidays; and 
in so far as this goes, I look back upon 
his life with regret for opportunities now 
forever vanished—in this world, at least. 

I have been asked to say something 
about Gilder in a literary sense. To do so 
would be to consider only his poetry, be- 
cause it is there you find the best literary 
product of the man. I set out two nights 
ago with his volume seriously to consider 
what I already knew pretty well, to see 
whether I could for an occasion like this 


speak with critical fairness what I felt. 
As I ran over these pages, I found that I 
had an impossible task. I was continually 
reminded of the friend I had lost, and felt 
at last that any criticism beyond mere 
praise was not at this time for me possi- 
ble. I believe that a high estimate will be 
placed upon a good deal of his verse, and 
especially upon the charming series of 
poems called “In a Garden” at the close 
of his last collection. I am not going to 
venture further upon this task to-night. 
I prefer simply to lay upon his grave the 
wreath of laurel due to the victor in a 
life of dutiful attention to that great enter- 
prise we call a monthly magazine. 

Since Lowell edited the “Atlantic,” 
Gilder was the only poet-editor. He was 
quick to recognize good verse, and was 
willing to print poems of such length as 
are usually declined by editors. 

It is rare, I believe, exceptionally rare 
for any one to speak of the high morality 
of our great monthly journals. Indeed, I 
feel that one should be thankful to him 
and to other editors in like positions that 
no word a girl should not read has stained 
their pages. This is a wonderful tribute 
to men who must often have been tempted 
by a certain literature which is sure to 
attract readers of the baser sort. 

Thinking of Gilder’s pleasure in the 
beauty of the changing seasons and the 
charm of summer woodlands; thinking, 
too, of his life of duty and industry, of 
his tenderness for those to whom life has 
been untender, and of his large charities 
of loving kindness, I cannot do better than 
quote at the close of this too inefficient 
tribute a song from his group of poems 
known as “In Helena’s Garden”: 

A little longer still in summer suns, 
On wintry heights, and where the wild brook 
runs, 
To rest or wander; 
A little longer left for human joy; 


To win and lose,—man’s masterful employ,— 
To dream and ponder. 


A little longer! But, O, sweeter this 
Than any lesser grace or lowlier bliss 
In earth’s wide blindness; 
A little longer left for lifting hearts, 
Healing hurt souls, for earth’s most heavenly 
arts— 
For love and kindness. 




















Dr. Furness: 


Who has a fairer claim to speak of our 
lost friend's literary attainments than he 
whose hours, when they are not passed 
in hearkening to the cry of the children 


Talcott Williams : 

O-NIGHT we are friends met to 

mourn a friend. These words of 

appreciation, of sorrow and of last- 
ing record from Doctor S. Weir Mitchell 
—which have lost not in their reading by 
his son—remind us all that at the last 
public discourse in this city of our friend 
who is gone, Richard Watson Gilder (his 
lecture at the opening of the University 
Extension course a year ago), told 
us that Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the 
most fastidious of American critics, had 
ranked our own poet’s “Ode to a Lycian 
Tomb” with the seven best threnodies 
in the English tongue, linking it as 
the last of the long and stately line of 
mourning strophes, Spenser’s ‘Astro- 
phel,” Milton’s “Lycidas,” Gray’s “Elegy,” 
Shelley’s “Adonais,’ Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam,” and Arnold’s “The Scholar 


Gipsy.” 
We meet here to-night in the spirit of 
this centuried succession of sorrow. With 


grief we mingle full, high, proud con- 
sciousness of all that those who are gone 
and lost and yet remain, still are to us, to 
the world, to the future and to that great 
concourse of the forces of the spirit they 
shared. Each of us has been stirred to 
the depths of those deeper depths of pa- 
triotism, so rarely plumbed and sounded in 
still peace, by the vivid portrayal we have 
heard from his comrade and commander, 
Mr. Patterson, of the young devotion, in 
the fulness of his youth, of the man we 
mourn, when he pledged life itself to the 
Republic on the field and in glorious years 
shared the common baptism of fire. 
For some of us, memory has been awak- 
ened of days long gone, when those we 
knew were giving their lives to their coun- 
try as men give a rose in June to one they 
love. To some of us younger there has 
come new sense of consecration and devo- 
tion as the past of march and bivouac, of 
camp and conflict rose before us in words 
that rang like a battle-cry in the far night. 
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and in toiling for the common weal, are 
devoted to literature and criticism, in the 
service whereof he wields “the whole Tree 
of Knowledge torn up by the roots.” 


For all of us, this life we commemorate 
has been set in its proper place and per- 
spective as we see it open in courage, sac- 
rifice and lofty endeavor for the general 
good. I agree with my friend, Dr. Mitchell, 
that this is neither the hour nor the occa- 
sion to attempt any valuation of his work 
as a poet. For me, at this moment when 
I am swept with grief and sense of loss 
for a friend dear through years, I feel 
fresh consciousness of all his going takes 
from the profession in which I followed 
him afar, and know that the Republic is 
the poorer by a son who served her when 
the dew of the morning was on the womb 
of his youth, and continued his service to 
the last hour of his life. It would be im- 
possible to attempt and useless to seek to 
express the sober judgment of the critic 
on his work as poet. I prefer instead at 
this hour briefly to remember that the 
“Atheneum,” not friendly to American 
letters, saw in his verse a passion akin to 
that of Browning; that another critic com- 
pared him with Rossetti, but saner and 
freighted with a deeper mission; and that 
E. C. Stedman—of all who have written 
on the American verse of the nineteenth 
century the most fully equipped and the 
widest in his range, both of sympathy and 
of judgment—saw in his poems “a circlet 
of flawless verse.” 

For myself, his poetry seems to be part 
of that order of English verse, which, like 
Dryden’s, is struck out by the need and 
occasion of the hour, shares its conflict and 
knows its passion. Through all the years 
he wrote, there was no moving event, no 
deep popular desire, no hour of grief, and 
no season of triumph to which his muse 
did not respond. Through it all he was 
on the instant expressing what the massed 
multitudes felt, whether his eye was ona 
young actress who had arisen upon the 
horizon of our stage, or a president lying 
dead amid the mourning of the nations. 
No Marot, not Korner, had a greater 
power so to strike the lyre that it sounded 
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Through all the civic struggle in which he 
like a sword blow in the cause of liberty. 
shared, this Tyrtaeus of our civic strife 
Was perpetually voicing the surging in- 
spiration of the hour. It was one of his 
poems utered against a great and imbed 
ded wrong, that so varied and drove home 
the passionate protest of the day that all 
over the land it barbed comment and 
winged opinion until a great corporation 
changed its policy in dealing with hoarded 
but pious wealth. 

[I am here to speak of him as the poet 
in action rather than in creation, a poet 
who brought to that greater labor of our 
day the service of the many, the inspira- 
tion, the sense of form and that revelation 
of the hid perfection in all that men do 
and desire which is the office of the poet. 

In the century whose more fruitful 
forty years in periodical literature his 
labor bridged, three poets addressed them- 
selves to the work of the editor. At the 
opening of the last century, beginning in 
1808, Southey for thirty years continued 
his four contributions a year to the “Quar- 
terly.” Lowell was for six years editor 
of the “Atlantic” (1856-1862) and for six 
(1863-1869) of the “North American Re- 
view.” The work of Southey was done 
when the magazine was still a bundle of 
political pamphlets and literary essays, and 
he left the periodical as he found it. It 
was the strange high fortune of Lowell to 
act as editor at the zenith of American 
letters when he had the opportunity, not 
easily matched in the annals of the maga- 
zine, to postpone the publication of a poem 
by Emerson because he had another anc 
better already scheduled for the number. 
But for Lowell the months that he gave 
to the editor's task were to him part of 
the years that the locust had eaten. They 
left him without return or reward, a man 
turned aside from the chief purpose of 
his life and hindered in using his special 
gifts in the duties to which he was called. 

It was the high fortune of Richard Wat- 
son Gilder to be called to the work of 
editor two-score years ago, at the moment 
when the magazine had won its audience, 
but had not attained its form, its mission, 
or its horizon. He came to his work just 
as a great common schooled people had 
widened immeasurably the concourse of 
readers. It was easy for the poet like 


Milton in the seventeneth century, when 
not five in a hundred in the England of 
his day could read or write, to make of 
his gift an offering for the few and leave 
it for those that came after him, manna 
“laid up before the ark of the testimony” 
of English letters “for all our genera- 
tions.” It was possible even for Words- 
worth and those inspired with the new 
message of common service and common 
inspiration a century ago to frame their 
gifts for the few in days when the printed 
page was unknown to the many. But 
when Gilder came to the threshold of 
life, fresh from the battlefield for human 
rights, and there surged about the feet of 
all those who in those days entered the 
calling in which he was to labor, the rising 
tide of the great multitude of readers in 
the Republic who were to revolutionize 
the control, the approach and the sover- 
eignty of the future, it was impossible for 
any man to set his powers apart. He must 
instead throw the heart.of Douglas into 
the conflict and follow where it led. 

No man knew better than he how jeal- 
ous is the muse and how exacting the 
work of the poet. I well remember how a 
quarter of a century ago, when he had 
just read the poems of a young Philadel- 
phian, he begged me to urge my younger 
friend to give all his days to poetry, and 
spoke of those who had written a century 
before as men who owed no small share 
of the final perfection in their work to 
the fact that they had done nothing else. 
He rejoiced, as we walked down Market 
Street, in the hurry of modern life and the 
clang of the passing car, that Shakespeare 
left no public record, regretted the years 
Milton gave to the public service, and 
grew glad over the isolation of Words- 
worth and the devotion of Shelley to the 
one purpose of his life. He knew well, 
none better, the sacrifice he was making 
when he gave to the service of all the 
one gift he had to devote. Looking back 
to-night upon the generation and more in 
which he has guided a great magazine, how 
plainly can we see that the inspiration of 
the poet ruled all he did. 

He found the monthly amorphous. 
Wherever published, here or abroad, it 
was the accidental collection of articles 
fortuitously assembled. No master mind 
had given it shape. Nowhere was there 
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a master spirit or a determined road 
lt was swayed by the varying currents of 


the past,—the criticism and __ political 
polemic of the great quarterly, the fiction 
which was appearing at first in parts 


and later in the issues of a magazine and 
the personal expression of which Christo- 
pher North in “Blackwood’s” and the 
\utocrat in “The Breakfast Table,” to 
which may fondly add the “Easy 
Chair” of George William Curtis, were 
significant examples. 

To-day each number of a monthly is in 
the mind of those who issue it a conscious 
whole. If it has its sense of the social 
and political conflict of the hour, if it takes 
them up to illuminate rather than to advo- 
cate, if it preserves a balance between fic- 
tion and essay, if it realizes that it has 
come to possess the national audience and 
enters the field of every newspaper with 
a Message, almost as immediate as the daily 
hut more comprehensive, and conscious 
that it is read alike wherever the English 
tongue is spoken and reaches by hundreds 
of thousands the directing stratum of 
organized society —it is because Gilder. 
more than any one man in its history dur- 
ing the last forty years, kept constantly 
the sense of rhythm, of ordered bounds. 
of those confines without which all ex- 
pression becomes the mere wandering 
utterance of passing thoughts, which are 
the prime and primal characteristics of 
verse in all its forms. He changed the 
very cover of the magazine from a sign- 
board to a designed and directed work of 
art as worthy of the foremost craftsman 
as the entrance front to temple or cathe- 
dral. Where illustration had been, (though 
sometimes dignified by such work as was 
gathered in “Good Words,” ) a decade be- 
fore his task began, mere casual sketch 
and expository illustration, he saw with 
the artist’s eye the possibilities of the pic- 
tured page. If to-night we gather in one 
of those annual exhibitions which in this 
Academy assemble the foremost work of 
the American artist, it is in no small meas- 
ure because he had in no vain or narrow 
sense the naticen in the school of art which 
he directed, where he had gathered those 
about him (for the company was many ) 
who caught his spirit, who made of his 
suggestion reality, and who proved best of 
all his ability as an editor by the men 


one 
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whom he chose and kept about him, 
through all the span of his working years 
and theirs. It was under his editorship that 
the wood-cuts of Cole carried the work 
of the block to a point it had never before 
reached here, not easily equaled anywhere. 
Ile was the first to see the possibilities of 
photographic reproduction. He followed 
it through all its development, adding to 
it the touch of the burin, and he was one 
of those who welcomed the use of color at 
a cost little understood by those who re- 
ceived the benefits of the lavish expendi- 
ture it required. 

In the immediate work of the editor it 
was natural that a man who had served in 
the field should cast the deciding voice of 
the editor in entering upon what seemed, 
less than a score of years after the close 
of the Civil War, the perilous proposal of 
bringing together in the same pages the 
men who had fought on the field. I 
cherish still the memory of the thrill with 
which, while he was reading and prepar- 
ing for magazine use the monumental his- 
tory of Hay and Nicolay, he spoke of the 
privilege of introducing to a great maga- 
zine audience the august figure of Lincoln, 
now that the captains with trump and 
drum had retired from its pages. It was 
the poet's sympathy for the oppressed 
which made him enter on what he himself 
felt was the work rather of the statesman 
than of the man of letters in sending 
Kennan to Russia. By those articles, which 
moved the world, he added one more to 
the great proofs of the day in which we 
live, that when publicity comes, not even 
the secrets of the prison can be kept apart 
from condemnation by the justice of hu- 
manity, if once secret places of oppres- 
sion are laid bare before men. Those 
articles, a part of his editorship, opened 
the great stream of affairs which make us 
to-day feel that nations and the men that 
direct them are no longer held account- 
able to the countries whom they lead or 
rule, but stand at the world’s bar and are 
judged by a jury made up of all right- 
eous peoples. This wider outlook, this 
future view which inspired all his work, 
both as editor and as poet, through all his 
closing years, was part of the capacity of 
the poet in all the relations of life to see 
the universal in the particular, and so to 
express, whatever be his medium, sonnet 
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or magazine, the current truth, so that the 
individual utterance becomes the received 
and general impression. 

This vision of the poet who sees all 
lands alike in a common light, carried him 
from the work of the editor to the office 
and utterance of the public man. From 
the day when gathering immigration 
sweeping into New York filled that nar- 
row island he loved so well, whose streets 
are never far from the glancing sea and 
the sea-gulls’ wings, there brooded over 
all those who knew its ways the nightmare 
of the tenement. It was well said by 
Riis, when Gilder’s great work in passing 
the tenement law had been accomplished, 
that “it needed the inspiration and the 
passionate love of the poet to feel the 
danger to women and children in the tene- 
ment houses of New York.” For years 
he gave himself to this labor. Incredible 
as it may seem when one remembers the 
manifold calls upon him and the burden 
he was carrying in his own proper calling, 
he made arrangements to be always called 
whenever there was a fire in a tenement 
house; and in the night, at all hours, he 
broke from whatever he was doing, sought 
the fire, and was in the foremost of that 
strange warfare which at any moment 
those who have carried the reporter’s 
badge know, may suddenly, in familiar 
corridors and places where children have 
played, bring for the fireman and for those 
who are with him, the peril of the battle 
line and the consciousness that at any in- 
stant pungent smoke and eating flame may 
thrust all alike to a common end. He did 
this that he might see for himself the perils 
and the dangers. Other men had seen 
them and passed by. He saw them and 
went like a flame of fire through the agi- 
tation, speaking day after day to thronged 
audiences over all the East Side, suddenly 
panic-stricken for fear that the new legis- 
lation would mean higher rents. I recall 
his telling me of one meeting where, on 
the very way to the meeting, he saw two 
children burned, and, fresh from that 
sight, he mounted the platform before the 
audience which had been waiting an hour 
for him, told them what he had seen, and 
moved them all by this strange and con- 
vincing display of the poet’s sympathy in 
action, able to feel what other men only 
dimly knew, and so to express it at the 


fitting moment that men were moved to 
action by the poet in action. This pas- 
sionate devotion to human need filled ail 
his public life. It brought about that inti- 
mate, companioned friendship with a man 
as different as Grover Cleveland. It made 
him a part for a score of years of every 
reform in New York, and adding to all 
his other labors for men, beginning with 
a voice that could scarcely be heard across 
a dozen benches, he slowly perfected this 
instrument of the bard, until he too was 
moving audiences with a personal elo- 
quence, which was itself part of the work 
of the poet. 

This was the work through all his work- 
ing years of the poet in action—to round 
and codrdinate and create as a sphered 
whole a new means of public address in 
the magazine, to add to it the illumination 
of art, to make it the vehicle of patriotic 
service, and to forge from it at the last 
a weapon in that warfare for a united 
humanity which is the dream and duty of 
the hour in which we live. If any man 
hesitate that gifts like these should be 
poured out upon fields fruitful and un- 
fruitful alike, as the moving clouds of a 
continent shed their rain upon the barren 
hillside and tilled field alike, it is well for 
us to remember, in this hour of grief, not 
unmingled with regret of like pulse and 
passionate desire for the full fruition of 
every man’s powers over which we in our 
human needs yearn, that the store which 
the Jewish boy brought from his father’s 
house to feed his own desires was changed 
by the touch of his Master and ours, to 
feed the multitude on the Galilean shore. 
It is because Gilder gave the passion and 
ardor of the poet to the service of patriot- 
ism at the threshold of life, because inspi- 
ration and inspired expression guided and 
glorified his work as an editor, and be- 
cause both these, the patriotism of his 
youth and the inspiration of his genius, 
were fused together in the common public 
service, that to-night we remember him, not 
as poet, or editor, or public man, but with 
that sweeping sense of personal loss which 
for each of us closes a chapter and part 
of our own lives, in his going. At the close 
of life, Heine, who shared in the shock 
of conflict and felt the breath of battle, 
mourning that he was denied his share in 
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the conflicts of 48, said, “Lay a sword and 
laurel upon my coffin, for | too have been 
a soldier in the cause of liberty,” so we to- 
night lay the sword of the soldier and 


Dr. Furness: 


If the echoes of what is said in thts 
world reach immortal ears, I am sure that 
in the words of respect, admiration, and 
love which have been uttered here to-night, 
the listening spirit of our friend cannot 
but rejoice. 

It is a common custom on occasions like 
the present to pass condoling resolutions, 
with certain “Whereas’s” for a preamble. 
To my ears this would strike a harsh, dis- 
cordant note. Let any such formality be 


the laurel of the poet upon his bier, re- 
joicing that it was his to lead multitudes 
to heights where they see the vision he 
foresaw and sees. 


now omitted and let us thoughtfully and 
silently separate, bearing to our hearths 
and homes the glowing emotions here 
awakened, which will always enshrine for 
us the memory of Richard Watson Gilder. 

Let it be assumed, moreover, without 
passing any formal vote, that the words 
you have heard this evening shall be also 
heard by the grief-stricken circle into 
whose sacred sorrow we dare not further 
intrude. 


(Nore: Mrs. Florence Earle Coates read her poem, “Deathless Death,” (in memory of 
R. W. Gilder) which appeared in the “Outlook” of January 10, 1910.) 


Richard Watson Gilders 


A Biographical Statement 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER, the son of 
the Rev. William H. Gilder, a Methodist minis- 
ter, was born on February 8th, 1844, at Borden- 
town, New Jersey. His taste for literature came 
to him by inheritance, and as a boy he learned 
to set type, and published the St. Thomas Regis- 
ter, in a school at Flushing, L. I., conducted by 
his father. In 1863, though of such frail phy- 
sique that he had been obliged to gain most of 
his education at home, he enlisted in Landis’ 
Philadelphia Battery, and saw active service in 
connection with the Gettysburg campaign. He 
had begun the study of the law, but the death of 
his father while serving as Chaplain of the goth 
New York Volunteers, forced him to abandon 
the pursuit, and not long afterwards he took a 
position as a reporter on the Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser, of which he later became the editor. 
Subsequently he founded the Newark “Register” 
and in 1870 he became the editor of “Hours at 
Home,” a monthly magazine published by the 
Scribners. 

Within less than a year this periodical was 
merged in “Scribner’s Monthly,” conducted by 
Dr. J. G. Holland, with Mr. Gilder as managing 
editor. In 1881, on the death of his chief he be- 


came the editor of Scribner’s, which in that year 
became the “Century Magazine,” and this post 
he retained as long as he lived—until November 
18th, 1909. 

In 1875, Mr. Gilder published his first book 
of poems, “The New Day,” and this was fol- 
lowed within thirty years by seven other volumes 
of verse. A collective reprint of his poems ap- 
peared from the Riverside Press in 1908, in the 
well-known Household Edition. During this en- 
tire period his pen was also prolific in other lit- 
erary work, as evidenced not only by his editor- 
ials, but by essays and addresses on many phases 
of social and civic life in which he felt the keen- 
est interest and bore an effective part. City 
Club, 1892. In 1894, he served as Chairman of 
the New York Tenement House Commission, 
which effected radical and permanent improve- 
ments in the housing of the poor, in the opening 
of small parks in the overcrowded districts and 
in the establishment of playgrounds in connec- 
tion with public schools; and in 1897 he was a 
leader in the organization of the Citizens’ Union. 
He was also a founder and the first president of 
the Kindergarten Association, and of the Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. 











Dramatists Without a Country 
By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of The American Dramatist 


N our claim that 
an artist must 
be universal, | 
believe we are 
discounting — his 
long inheritance 
and his immedi- 
ate environment. 
| think that in 
our over-zealous- 
ness, we are de- 
priving him of his identification papers ; 
we are dispossessing him of his necessary 
clothing. In speaking of the Greek 
dramatist, we at least need the word 
“Greek” to place him; and a toga would 
look as oddly on Fifth Avenue as a Prince 
Albert would seem in the Roman Forum. 

An artist cannot escape his country ; 
there is not a universal dress. The cast 
of mind, the degree of temperament, the 
peculiar tradition, the type of imagination, 
all these protect the national claim. If 
there is one tremendous wrong being com- 
mitted by American educational institu- 
tions, it is to approach the emigrant child 
with the sole idea of converting him into 
an American citizen quickly—without ref- 
erence to his national predilections, without 
recognizing that his imagination, pre 
natally as well as now, lies deeply rooted 
in a folk lore whose meaning may be uni- 
versal, yet whose life has sprung from a 
peculiar, a particular soil. 

And so it is with drama. A country 
may produce a playwright with universal 
significance, and he may be in a stream of 
progress that laps the shores of many 
countries. Symbolism has touched Yeats. 
and Maeterlinck, and Hauptmann; yet the 
Celtic twilight is not the Gaelic spirit, and 
neither of them has the quality of the 
German mystic. The essential meaning of 
labor may be the same the world over, yet 
the workman's relation to the soil is dif- 
ferent out West or in the South from what 
it is in Russia. Take Ibsen, among the 
most modern and most widely influential 
of all dramatists: he is, nevertheless, pro- 





vincial in just those characteristics that 
mark Scandinavia as provincial. 

This question of nationality can never 
be denied, whether in ancient or modern 
consideration. The Jews were a people 
just so long as they were a nation; and 
the Yiddish drama depends for its exist- 
ence upon the vitality of orthodoxy. As 
there are light and shadow, so there are 
the Christian and Hebraic spirits, so there 
are the transcendentalist and the Puritan. 
These are universal attitudes toward uni- 
versal life. But nationality deals with 
living. 

And the dramatist also deals with living 
—living at its supreme moment. Universal 
life implies contemplation—and drama 
abhors contemplation. National life im- 
plies action, and drama is built upon action 
The national dramatist is one, therefore, 
that each nation seeks. 

sut this does not imply that provincial 
ism is the invigorating side of any art. 
That man is most alive who is in touch 
with the greatest number of live points in 
life; and to stick to the national hearth is 
stagnating and decadent. Ibsen used his 
small home town as a background for a 
double reason; first, to wake up the life 
in Norway; and, second, to show that the 
universal in man responds similarly in 
whatever environment of similar propor- 
tion he is placed. A Hedda Gabler is 
possible in Skien and in a New England 
town. But New York would create a dif- 
ferent Hedda, for it would furnish her 
with an infinite number of channels 
through which to satisfy her thirst for 
life, in which to drown her ennui. The 
escape through Reno annihilates the moral 
worth of many of Ibsen’s problems. 

Nationalism does not destroy universal 
meaning ; it does not take away from the 
fact that Thomas and Pinero and Suder- 
man and Tolstoy are brothers beneath their 
skins. Yet condition has moulded them 
differently; condition and education and 
the varying degrees of spiritual activity. 
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And | firmly believe that spiritual activity 
is induced by nationality. It was national 
apathy in Norway that shook Ibsen; it was 
traditional smugness on the part of his 
conventional parents that irritated Shaw 
into iconoclastic laughter; it was Russian 
tyranny that nurtured Tolstoy. A dram- 
atist without a country is an imitator on 
one hand, and an indefinite being on the 
other. In fact, he is quite impossible, no 
matter how full of universal meaning he 
may be. 

“Chantecler” is Gaelic to the core, and 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” is volatile and 
heroic. Rostand is a brother to La Fon- 
taine, but only a cousin German to Schiller, 
even though Rostand upholds the Roman- 
ticism which Schiller glorified. And of al} 
national dramatists, Schiller may be ac- 
counted of the most national. Yet there 
is that in his nationalism which suggests 
an attitude not strictly German. One may 
discover democracy speaking in his 
dramas; hence Schiller has a message for 
America. 

By this | suggest that nationalism does 
not mean aloofness; it means getting the 
highest out of life and interpreting it in 
terms of the most imminent civic need. 
Ibsen said: here is a new technique where- 
with I bring to view world conditions. 
wherewith I set in motion world ideas. 
l.et us all use the common denominator, 
humanity. If you are true to that, the 
result will be the same in effect, however 
different the separate parts of life. And 
always we speak of these separate parts 
in terms of nations. 

The Scotch players are in America pre- 


senting Moffat’s “Bunty Pulls _ the 
Strings.” Its humanity is sparkling, 
sweet and universal. But its national 


quality is just as refreshing. Probably 
were we to see twenty such plays with the 
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same humorous narrow vision, we would 
deplore the cramping nationalism of Scot- 
land. But part of its charm rests in the 
contrast of unsophisticated Scotch life 
with sophisticated Broadway—a contrast 
of nationalities. 

The Irish players are in America, and 
their intensity is born of that very 
desire to be individual from England, to 
stand upon their own tradition, to live by 
their own body politic. The very contrast 
of speech between the Irish and Scotch is 
sheer delight, lending a quality to the 
theater that is added pleasure. I have 
heard Duse and ‘Novelli in Italian; Adler 
in Yiddish, Rejane and Bernhardt in 
French, and their methods were as differ- 
ent as their speech. All the difference re- 
sided in the very quality of their tradition 

lherefore, were it possible to eliminate 
nationality from drama, I think there 
would be removed that connecting link 
which binds the audience to the stage. All! 
the world loves a lover, but the Mormon 
and the Turk regard this saying in a mul- 
tiple manner. The universal view may 
rise above condition, but none the less 
does condition exist. The Gallic mind is 
sprightly with humor, the Celtic mind 
feathery with dreams, the mystic mind is 
abstract, the transcendental mind recog- 
nizes the earth though dwelling in clouds. 
Even the universal outlook varies, though 
universal truth be eternal. 

This, then, is my plea for nationalism in 
drama. We need the nation’s voice to be 
sounding in all we do, but so clear, so 
determined, so full of wisdom must it 





be that the world will stop to listen. That 
is how the little Norwegian acted. The 


citizen may turn prophet, but there is no 
need for him to throw away his coat. The 
tower of Babel is symbol of my claim, and 
Esperanto a weak refutation! 
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Recollections of American Authors 
No. 7. Joseph Rodman Drake 


By James Grant Wilson 


OSEPH ROD- 

MAN DRAKE, 
author of The 
Culprit Fay, that 
most exquisite 
and original 
American poem, 
was born in the 
city of New 
York, August 7, 
1795, the year 
that also gave birth to the eccentric poet 
Percival, and the accomplished author of 
Swallow Barn and Horseshoe Robinson, 
and Irving's dear friend, John P. Kennedy. 
His ancestors were among the early Pil- 
grim Fathers—an excellent genealogy for 
the American who celebrated in patriotic 
song the glory of his country’s beautiful 
flag. John Drake, of Devonshire, came to 
Boston in the summer of 1630, soon after 
settling at East Chester, where he acquired 
land, bounded on one side by the Bronx, 
whose attractions were later described by 
his gifted descendant. Jonathan Drake, 
the poet’s father, who was in the Revolu- 
tionary army, after the war married a 
member of the Lawrence family, of Long 
Island. Joseph was an only son, one of 
four children, who, early bereaved of their 
parents, were subjected to many of the 
pains and privations of poverty, and the 
loss of their natural protectors. From 
childhood he was possessed with an im- 
plicit confidence that he could surmount 
every obstacle and replace his family in the 
position to which it was entitled. 

Like his sisters, Caroline and Louise, he 
early began to write verses. At fourteen 
Drake wrote the Mocking Bird and The 
Past and the Present, a portion of which 
furnished the concluding passage of 
“Leon” in the published volume of 
his poems. Four years later he aban- 
doned merchandise and began the study 
of medicine. It was at this time that 
the young poet first met Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, being introduced by James E. 
De Kay, a medical student. From a 
little incident that occurred when the 








three were sailing together in the spring 
of 1813, they became attached and 
lifelong friends. It was a sunny Saturday 
afternoon, after a shower, when Halleck, 
in the course of a conversation on the de- 
lights of another world, fancifully re- 
marked that “it would be heaven to lounge 
upon the rainbow and read Tom Camp- 
bell.” Drake was delighted with the 
thought, and from that day they main- 
tained a devoted friendship, only severed 
by death. When the handsome young 
physician was married to a daughter of 
Henry Eckford, the opulent New York 
shipbuilder, it was Halleck who officiated 
as groomsman; when Drake went to Eu- 
rope with his attractive wife, it was to his 
brother-poet that he addressed several 
amusing poetical epistles, and when their 
only child was born she was christened 
Halleck ; when the pulsations of his gentle 
heart were daily growing feebler, it was 
his faithful friend “Fitz” who, with more 
than a brother’s love, smoothed his dying 
pillow; and when the grave had closed 
over Drake, it was the same sorrow- 
stricken friend who wrote those exquis- 
itely touching lines familiar to the English- 
speaking world. They will continue to be 
among Halleck’s and Drake’s most endur- 
ing monuments: 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


The Culprit Fay, on which Drake’s repu- 
tation as a poet chiefly rests, was written 
in his twenty-first year, and not as it has 
always been said, in the summer of 18109. 
The production of his chef d’wuvre arose 
out of a conversation in which he and 
his friends, Fenimore Cooper, Halleck and 
De Kay, were speaking of the Scottish 
streams and their adaptation to the uses 
of poetry by their numerous romantic 
associations. 

Cooper and Halleck maintained that our 
American rivers furnished no such capa- 
bilities, when Drake, who was fond of 
argument, took the opposite side of the 
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question, and, to make good his positior, 
produced in three days The Culprit Fay. 
The scene is laid in the Highlands of the 
Hudson, but it is noticeable that the chief 
associations conjured up relate to the salt 
water, Drake drawing his inspiration from 
the familiar haunt of Hunt’s Point, on 
Long Island Sound. Ina manuscript copy 
of the poem still in a good state of preser- 
vation, the author left a note ingeniously 
removing che difficulty: “The reader will 
find some of the inhabitants of salt water 
a little further up the Hudson than they 
usually travel, but not too far for the pur- 
poses of poetry.” 

On another’s manuscript copy of the 
poem, now before me, in Halleck’s hand- 
writing, is the indorsement herewith 
appended : 


The following lines were written by Joseph 
Rodman Drake in New York, North America, 
August, 1816, and copied from the author's 
manuscript in January, 1817, by Fitz-Green 


Halleck. 


Writing to Miss Halleck, January 2y. 
i817, her brother jestingly describes Dr. 
Drake’s marriage to Miss Eckford as a 
“sacrifice” : 


| send you herewith two manuscript poems, 
written by a friend of mine. He is a young phy 
sician. “The Culprit Fay” was written in three 
days. The copy is from the original, without 
the least alteration. It is certainly the best thing 
yf the kind in the English language, and is mor 
strikingly original than I had supposed it pos 
sible for a modern poem to be. The othe: 
“Lines” were written to a lady after an evening's 
ramble near a river, on whose opposite bank a 
band of music was playing. “Tis a hackneyed 
subject, but Drake has given it beauty and nov 
elty. The poem was written in August last, since 
vhich time its author has married, and as his 
wife’s father is wealthy, I imagine he will write 
no more. He was poor, as of course poets al 
ways are, and offered himself a sacrifice at the 
shrine of Hymen, to shun the pains and penalties 
f poverty. I officiated as groomsman, though 
much against my will. His wife is good-natured 
and loves him to distraction. He is, perhaps, the 
handsomest man in New York—a face like an 
ingel, a form like Apollo, and as I well knew 
that his person was the true index of his mind, 
| felt myself during the ceremony as committing 
a crime in aiding and assisting in such a sacri- 
fo & © © 

In a torn and tattered fragment of aa- 
other letter written in the same year to 
his sister, Halleck, alluding to the gifted 
young Doctor, remarks: 


Even to the most common and trifling sub- 
jects he will give an interest wholly unexpected 


and unlooked for. His manner of reading 
Shakespeare is unique, and to the bombast of our 
friend Ancient Pistol he will give a force beyond 
lescription. He has a taste for music and plays 
the flute admirably. As I owe his acquaint 


ance many a pleasant hour, he has become en- 
deared to me and I must apologize for dwelling 
so long on a picture the details of which are so 
uninteresting to one who has not seen the 
original. 


Drake’s own description of himself, con- 
tained in six lines not included in his pub- 
lished volume, presents a ludicrous contrast 
to Halleck’s enthusiastic encomiums. They 
are entitled Moi-méme, are undated, but 
were presumably written prior to his mar- 
riage, which placed him in affluent circum- 
stances: 


\ comical mixture, half bad and half good, 

Who has skimmed over all things, and naught 
understood ; 

Too dull to be witty, too wild to be grave, 

Too poor to be honest, too proud for a knave— 

In short, a mere chaos, without form or rule, 

Who approaches to all things, but nearest a fool. 


This is somewhat after the style (or 
more properly before it) of James Russell 
Lowell's Fable for Critics, and both in 
measure and mood recalls that most 
graphic portrait gallery—especially its 
characterization of Lowell himself. 

Halleck’s prediction, contained in the 
letter to his sister, would have perhaps 
proved true. Drake would have written 
little if any more but for the purpose of 
inciting to poetic effort his friend, of 
whose abilities he possibly entertained an 
exaggerated estimate as expressed in the 
poem he addressed to him. The younger 
man was nobly ambitious for himself, but 
still more so for Halleck to achieve poetic 
fame, and often urged him to act on Sid- 
ney’s gallant and lofty motto, dut viam 
inveniam aut faciam. He also vainly ad- 
vised him to abandon Jacob Barker and 
business and to embark upon the career of 
a man of letters like his friends Bryant 
and Cooper. Drake in his spirited address 
to Halleck writes: 


Are there no scenes to touch the poet’s soul? 

No deed of arms to wake the lordly strain? 

Shall Hudson’s billows unregarded roll? 

Has Warren fought, Montgomery died in vain? 

Shame! that while every mountain stream and 
plain 

Hath theme for truth’s proud voice or fancy’s 
wand, 

No native bard the patriot harp hath ta’en 

But left to minstrels of a foreign strand 





ew 





ae 


we 
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‘o sing the beauteous scenes of nature's love 
lest land 


Be these your future themes: no more resign 

The soul of song to laud your lady’s eyes; 

Go! kneel a worshipper at nature’s shrine 

For you her fields are green and fair her skies: 

For you her rivers flow, her hills arise: 

And will you scorn them all, to pour forth tam 

\nd heartless lays of feigned or fancied sighs ? 

Still will you cloud the muse, nor blush for 
sham 

To cast away renown, and hide your head from 
tame: 

There can be no doubt that to Drake's 
influence the American world is more in- 
debted than to any of Halleck’s other asso- 
ciates for inspiring him to produce some 
of his noblest strains, while we have evi- 
dence that the latter was inspired by the 
same generous ambition for his friend's 
fame as shown by the following invocation 
to activity and exertion, which was ad- 
dressed to Drake by Halleck some months 
before he sailed in the spring of 1818 for 
Europe, accompanied by his wife and his 
friends, De Kay and Langstaff : 

Come then, dear Joseph, come away 
‘Tis criminal to lose a day 
With talents bright as thine. 
Let indolence on beds of flowers 
Consume the weary lagging hours: 
Action’s thy nobler line. 

A few days after Drake’s return from 
urope, of which unfortunately no memo- 
rials exist, with the exception of his hu- 
morous poetical epistles included in Hal- 
leck’s biography, the young poets were 
spending an evening with Dr. William 
Langstaff, when Drake for his own and 
his comrades’ amusement, wrote several 
burlesque stanzas To Ennui, Halleck an- 
swering them in some lines on the same 
subject. They decided to send their pro- 
ductions, with some others of a similar 
character, to William Coleman, editor of 
the “Evening Post.” Drake according] 
sent three pieces of his verse signed 
Croaker, a signature adopted from an 
amusing character in Goldsmith’s comedy 
of The Good-Natured Man. ‘To the 
astonishment of the trio of friends, a para- 
graph appeared the next day in the Posi 
acknowledging their receipt, promising the 
insertion of the poems, pronouncing them 
to be the production of superior taste ard 
genius, and requesting a personal acquain‘* 
ance with the author. The lines To Ennui 
appeared March 10, 1819, and the others 


in almost daily succession, those written 
by Halleck being signed Croaker Junior, 
while those that were their joint composi- 
tion bore the signature of Croaker & Co. 

The comments made by Coleman kad 
attracted public attention, and the Croak- 
ers soon became a subject of conversation 
in drawing-rooms, Broadway book-stores 
and coffee-houses; they were, in short, a 
town topic. Irving said: “They set one- 
half of New York mad with anger and 
the other half mad with delight.” The 
two friends continued to contribute othe: 
pieces, and when the editor a second time 
expressed a wish to be acquainted with the 
writers, using a style so mysterious as to 
excite their curiosity, the literary partners 
decided to call upon him. Drake and 
Halleck were ushered into the parlor of 
Coleman’s house, in Hudson Street, and 
when he entered, the party expressed a 
desire for a few moments’ strictly private 
conversation. The door being closed and 
locked, Drake said: “I am Croaker and 
this gentleman is Croaker, Junior.” The 
editor, staring with astonishment at the 
young men, exclaimed: “My God! I had 
no idea that we had such talent in Amer- 
ica!” and continuing in a strain of com- 
pliment and eulogy that put them both to 
the blush. Before taking their departure 
the poets bound Coleman to secrecy, ar- 
ranging a plan of sending their manuscripts 
and receiving the proof in a way that 
would avoid any danger of their connec- 
tion with The Croakers being discovered. 

The poems were copied from the origi- 
nals by Langstaff or Charles P. Clinch 
that their handwriting should not betray 
them, and were either sent through the 
mail or delivered by Benjamin R. Wirn- 
throp, then a fellow-clerk with Halleck in 
the Wall Street banking house of Jacob 
Barker. 

The Croakers were collected and sur- 
reptitiously issued in an 18mo. brochure 
For a soiled copy of this twenty-five cent 
pamphlet published in September, 1819, a 
dealer in literary wares demanded of the 
present writer the sum of five dollars. 
In 1860 the Bradford Club issued a hand- 
some quarto edition, and in 1868 they were 
included, with several unpublished pieces. 
in the complete volume of Halleck’s 
poems. In place of the original signatures 
the editor of this edition made known for 
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the first time the respective author of each 
poem, indicating also by the letters D. and 
H. the joint authorship of the literary 
partners. 

The American Flag, Drake’s most popu- 
lar poem, written in his own house, No. 34 
Park Row, near Beekman Street, New 
York, in May, 1819, originally concluded 
with the following lines: 


As fixed as yonder orb divine, 
That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled, 
Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 
The guard and glory of the world. 


These not altogether satisfying their 
author, Halleck sat down and, on the spur 
of the moment, by Drake’s request, wrote 
the four lines that have ever since con- 
cluded the patriotic poem, Drake having 
immediately accepted and incorporated 
them in it: 


For ever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Fredom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 


The accompanying fac-simile of the first 
draft of The American Flag shows the 
concluding lines stricken out, and immedi- 
ately below, in Halleck’s handwriting, the 
substituted four lines. When it first ap- 
peared in the “Evening Post,” signed 
Croaker & Co., Coleman introduced the 
poem with the following comment: “Sir 
Philip Sidney said, as Addison tells us, 
that he never could read the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase without feeling heart beat 
within him as at the sound of a trumpet. 
The following lines, which are to be 
ranked among the highest inspirations of 
the muse, will suggest similar associations 
in the breast of the gallant American 
officer of the army and navy.” 

Drake died of consumption September 
21, 1820, his frame consumed by his mal- 
ady, but his mental faculties clear and un- 
impaired, his smile as sweet and his eyes 
as bright as in his best days. He was 
buried at Hunt’s Point, now a part of 
New York, and as Halleck returned from 
the funeral of his attached friend and 
literary partner, he said to Dr. De Kay, 
“There will be less sunshine for me here- 
after, now that dear Joe is gone.” A 
low marble monument surmounted by a 
quadrangular pyramid rises above the 
grave where the young poet’s remains have 
rested for ninety-two years. The inscrip- 


tion is on one side, and is as follows: 
“Sacred to the memory of Joseph Rodman 
Drake, M. D., who died September 21, 
1820. 


None knew him but to love him, 
None named him but to praise. 


These two lines were later slightly 
varied and improved by their author, as 
may be seen on a previous page of this 
appreciation. 

At his wife’s request, when Drake was 
on his deathbed, Dr. De Kay collected and 
copied all his poems that could be found 
and submitted them to him, saying: “See, 
Joe, what I have done.” “Burn them,” 
said the dying poet, “they are valueless.” 
A fastidious selection was made by the 
poet’s daughter and first published in 1835, 
being dedicated to Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who was urged to write a memoir of 
Drake, but declined the publisher's request. 
In alluding to the subject he remarked to 
the present writer: “What could I say 
about a young poet who passed away at 
twenty-five? I should have necessarily 
been as brief as Stevens, whose life of 
Shakespeare was compressed, as you may 
remember, into less than a dozen lines.” 

“A man that is young in years may be 
old in hours,” remarks Bacon, “if he have 
lost no time: but that happeneth rarely.” 
Measured by such a standard, judged by 
what he did, Drake’s short life was longer 
than that of many a man who attains the 
allotted three-score-and-ten. It is perhaps 
idle to speculate as to what his poetic 
genius would have produced had he been 
spared to the world like Bryant, Long- 
fellow and Whittier, or even to the age 
attained by his poetic favorites, Burns and 
Byron. 

In the history of literary partnerships, 
the writer recalls none more beautiful than 
that of the loving companionship of Drake 
and Halleck. Genius does not readily 
amalgamate ; hence partnerships in the lit- 
erary world are more rare than in the 
commercial. Almost the only parallel to 
the young American poets is that of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, “the rich conception of 
whose twin-like brains” sprang from an 
equally thorough and genuine union of 
congenial minds. In both cases the poet- 
partners had much besides genius in com- 
mon. Contemporary critics give to Beau- 
mont the credit of restraining the exuber- 








PASTORAL DAYS 


ant wit and fancy of Fletcher; but truly 
such was the “wondrous consimility of 
fancy,” as Aubrey calls it, between them, 
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grave. The same may be said of those 
sprightly jeux d’esprit, The Croakers, con- 
cerning which the public were equally in 


that it is utterly impossible to guess at the 
share of the dramatists in the plays bearing 
their joint names, for there is nothing to 
distinguish them in any way from those 
written by Fletcher after the grass was 
growing over his friend and partner's 


the dark respecting the source from which 
individual poems emanated, even after it 
was well known that they were the handi- 
work of the literary partners, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck and Joseph Rodman Drake, the 
Damon and Pythias of American poets. 





Pastoral Days 
By Alonzo Rice 


H, for a dream beneath Arcadian trees! 

To sit with shepherds, sharing snowy curd 

And oaten cake ; to pass, perhaps, a word, 
Philosophize with those who roam at ease; 
And hear Pan pipe upon the flowered leas ; 
To see the leafy curtains softly stirred 
By fleeing nymph or wing of passing bird, 
Lulled by the sweet murmurs of Hyblaean bees. 


To see the moon, high over the heavy hill, 
Her silver sickle curve in western skies, 

While in low cadence sings the rippling rill, 
Till the red sunset from the heaven dies, 

And the clear fountains of the night distill 
The peaceful balm that falls on weary eyes. 











Gray’s Inn, South Square 
Where Traddles lived 





The Old Curiosity Shop 


W hat is commonly pointed out as being the famous Dickens shop, though there is little real 


authority for believing it to be such 
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Dickens Places in London 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


Illustrated from Photographs by Louis A. Holman 
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N a walk through 
Dickens’ —_Lon- 
don it is seen 
that though 
many of the 
places are no 
longer _findable, 
a few remain in- 
tact, and many 
localities may be 
identified, even 
though the places themselves may have 
been altered or totally obliterated. ‘Time 
may destroy the sites where Dickens’ char- 
acters played their parts: Dickens’ London 
can never be destroyed. 

Probably of all the Dickens’ places in 
london, the Old Curiosity Shop is the best 
known, the first to be sought eut, and at 





the same time the least authentic. For in 
the book itself we are told that “the old 
house had been long ago pulled down, and 
a fine broad road was in its place.” The 
district around Lincoln's Inn Fields is one 
of the richest in Dickens’ memories. In 
the Lincoln's Inn Hall that figures in 
Bleak House, sat the Lord High Chan- 
cellor yawning over the celebrated case of 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce. Hither also came 
Ada Clare and Richard Carstone, wards 
of the High Court, and Esther Summer 
son, to be seen by the Lord High Chan- 
cellor as to their residence with Mr. Jarn- 
dyce of Bleak House. \We may also recal! 
in fancy the fantastic figure of Miss Flite 
and the man from Shropshire. Cook's 
Court, Cursitor Street, one may identify 
with Took’s Court, where dwelt Mr 
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Snagsby and the law stationer and his ami- 
able wife, who was “somewhat too violently 
compressed about the waist, and with a 
sharp nose like a sharp autumn evening ” 

Passing across Lincoln’s Inn Fields into 
Lincoln’s Inn at the east side of New 
Square, Chichester Rents runs into Chan- 





Staples Inn 


cery Lane—the court where Krook kept 
his rag and bottle shop, and in which the 
“Sol’s Arms” stood also. Here in a small. 
soot-besmirched room, Captain’ Hawdon 
died, and here under the eaves lived Miss 
Flite with her cage of birds. Here, too. 
Krook died ‘of a death which learned men 
of the time said was impossible.” 

Soho Square, where Esther and Caddy 
Jellyby met to talk, is still a quiet oasis 
amid the whirl of London, though Thavies 
Inn is vastly different from the dwelling- 
place of the Jellyby family. Bell Yard, 
now a thoroughfare running down by the 
Law Courts, is completely altered from the 
narrow alley where Charley kept a home 
for her little brother and sister, and where 
she was found by Mr. Jarndyce—that 
most tender scene in the whole book. 

The old burial ground where Captain 
Hawdon was buried, and before whose 
gates Lady Dedlock died, has been re- 
moved, but the locality can still be ident:- 
fied. Formerly it opened out of Russell 


Court, which ran between Catherine Strezi 
and Drury Lane. 

The first landmark suggested by Martin 
Chusslewit is the old “Bull Inn,” Holborn, 
now removed, but about which spot cling 
memories of Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig, 
who here demonstrated the advantages of 
their system of nursing—in that their 
patient survived. Furnival Inn, where 
lived John Westlock, and where Tom 
Pinch, fearful of the exultation of John, 
came, after having learned the true char- 
acter of Pecksniff, has also given way to 
a great pile of buildings. It was at The 
Temple that Tom Pinch worked “for a 
mysterious employer.” While in Paper 
Buildings, The Temple, Mr. Chester, who 
figures in Barnaby Rudge, had chambers. 
The memory of Ruth Pinch, to return to 
Martin Chuzzlewit, is essentially bound up 
with the Fountain Court of the Temple 
where it was her habit to wait for her 





26 Newman Street 


Mr. Turvydrops's dancing academy 


brother, and where one day she met John 
Westlock. It was then the 


Temple fountain might have leaped up twenty 
feet to greet the spring of hopeful maidenhood 
that in her person stole on, sparkling through 
the dark and dusty channels of the law. Any- 
thing might have happened and did not happen 
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for the love of Ruth. Merrily the foun- 
tain leaped and danced, and merrily the smiling 
dimples twinkled and expanded more and more 
until they broke into a laugh against the basin’s 
rim, and vanished. 


Nearly all the places associated with 
David Copperfield have disappeared, 
though certain of the localities can be 
identified—the King’s Bench Prison; 
Hungerford Market near Charing Cross, 
where Mr. Dick stayed during Miss Trot- 
wood’s sojourn in David’s chambers, and 
where Mr. Peggotty kept a room “until 
such time as his dream should come true” : 
Hungerford Stairs, that saw the departure 
of the Micawbers, and long since banished 
by the Embankment; “Gray’s Inn,” where 
at No. 2 Holborn Court, Traddles lived 
with the “dearest girl,’ and managed to 
entertain all the sisters—the Beauty, Caro- 
line, Sarah and the two youngest, while he 
and Mrs. Traddles slept in a little room 
in the roof prepared by the “dearest girl” 
as a surprise for Tom; and Doctor’s Com- 
mons where practiced the Proctors, de- 
scribed by Starforth “as a sort of monkish 
attorney.” 

David Copperfield’s chambers in Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, are still unaltered, 
and “a sweet set they is for sich,” as testi- 
fied by Mrs. Crump, who describes them 
as consisting “of a little half-blind entry 
where you could see hardly anything, a 
little stone-blind pantry where you could 
see nothing at all, a sitting-room and a 
bedroom.” The remodeled Golden Cross 
Hotel at Charing Cross stands upon the 
site of the old Golden Cross, where David 


met Emily, and where Peggotty told of his 
travels. 

Though the Marshalsea Prison promi- 
nent in Little Dorrit has vanished, the 
Marshalsea Wall is still extant and will 
aid one in finding Angel Place, where 
Little Dorrit was born and lived for many 
years. One scene in Great E.rpectations 
may be recalled in Essex Street, Strand, 
where Pip hid the convict Magwitch until 
he could help him to escape. 

Three London localities are associated 
with A Tale of Two Cities—Tellson’s 
Bank, now rebuilt and converted into Bar- 
clay’s, St. Pancras churchyard, the old St. 
Pancras in the Fields where Jerry 
Cruncher the honest tradesman “went fish- 
ing with a spade,” and Carlyle House, 
Soho, where Doctor Manette and Lucy 
lived. 

It was in the yard of the White Hart 
Inn, still standing some twenty years ago, 
that the inimitable and ever delightful 
Samuel Weller who, “only dropped into 
poetry as a friend,” was introduced stand- 
ing in the yard cleaning boots when Pick- 
wick, Wardle and Perker arrived in search 
of the runaways, Rachel and Jingle. 

Dickens’ London is not only a reflection 
of the London of his own time; it is Lon- 
don of to-day and of to-morrow, London 
throbbing with life, swarming with the 
struggling masses from which he drew his 
types. It is London writ large, London of 
universal significance and quality—a Lon- 
don whose gnarled roots strike deep into 
the heart of life, portraying with realistic 
power its shade and its sunshine 

















Cedarcroft 
The home of Bayard Taylor, at Kennett Square, Pa. 


After a photograph by Mrs. Harry Mercer 


At Cedarcroft 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


HIS is the very spot where once he trod! 
poe softly on and off the Poets’ Walk,” 
For who can tell? Perhaps they still do talk, 
These poets that we say are ‘neath the sod; 
© foolish thought! for never could Death s rod 
Destroy their work—it is not writ in chalk 
Nor would God thwart their purposes or balk 
It is not just to thus think so of God. 


\t Cedarcroft within his study-walls, 
He wrote and dreamed. Now all about the place 
The sloping hills are green, in summer’s guise ; 
long years ago as God looked out His halls, 
He thought a poet needs must give them grace— 
Then Bayard came with beauty-loving eyes! 














In the World of Letters 


McGrath and the Secret Service 
HERE is 
novelist who is 
firmly convinced 
that the smoking 
room of a trans- 


one 


Atlantic steamer 
is the worst 
place in the 


world in which 

to write a novel. 

The novelist is 

Harold MacGrath, author of The Man 
on the Box, The Lure of the Mask 
and other best-sellers. Mr. MacGrath 
returned from Europe last spring on the 
Lusitania.. He had completed a tour of 
the world, lingering long in Greece, Tur- 
key, Persia, Arabia and India, and indus- 
trously jotting down his impressions of 
those mysterious lands with a view to con- 
verting their color and charm to his own 
literary uses. He filled his eyes and ears 
and notebooks and had embarked happily 
for New York when the thing happened. 
Three days out from Liverpool, Mr. 
MacGrath decided to retouch some of the 
preliminary chapters of the novel he had 
evolved—The Carpet from Bagdad. He 
was sitting in the smoking salon of the 
/.usitania busily writing away when a gust 
of wind struck his table and the sheets of 
the manuscript flew in a dozen directions. 
The steward helped him pick them up, and 
MacGrath gave no further thought to the 
matter until afternoon, when he had 


strolled up to watch the “wireless” opera- 
tor at his work. Among his other bits of 
curious knowledge MacGrath had picked 
up an ability to “read” the sputtering sig- 
nals of the “wireless.” He listened awhile 
carelessly, then stiffened in attention as he 
caught his own name at the end of a long 
message. 


Demetra Vaka 
(Mrs. Kennett Brown) 
Author of In the Shadow of Islam 
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“MacGrath,” the instrument was saying. 
“will hold him New York.” 

The novelist wondered who his name- 
sake might be, and why the man should 
face arrest in New York; but it was not 





Egerton R. Williams, Jr. 


Author of Plain Towns of Italy 


until later that he understood. ‘Two days 
more wore on, and MacGrath worked 
away at his manuscript; but whenever he 
looked up from his work it was to see a 
certain foreign-looking gentleman seated 
somewhere near him. The man got on 
MacGrath’s nerves; he followed him al! 
over the ship. Finally the voyage drew 
near its end. The great steamer entered 
the lower bay. MacGrath was in his state- 
room, packing his hand luggage when a 
knock at the door was followed by the 
appearance of the mysterious foreigner, 
two husky men in uniform at his heels. 

“Your baggage, sir,” he demanded 
sharply. 

MacGrath stared in amazement. The 
intruder did not repeat his request, but 
began at once to upset the contents of the 
novelist’s bags. MacGrath, startled and 
raging, was forced to submission by the 
burly attendants, and the strange visitor 
completed a search which occupied an hour 


and took into consideration even the lining 
of the novelist’s clothes. 

Finally MacGrath burst out once again. 

“Do you take me for a smuggler?” he 
demanded. 

“Vot else?” said his captor. “This is 
your own writing yes?” He extended 
toward MacGrath a sheet of paper on 
which the author recognized his own 
handwriting. But as he glanced at it 
MacGrath broke into a laugh in which 
amusement and exasperation were min- 
gled. The sheet of paper read: 


Smuggling is a fine art, a keen sporting propo- 
sition, and the consequences of discovery are 
never very serious. What's a fine of a thousand 
dollars against the profits of many successful ex- 
cursions into the port of New York, Nothing, 
comparatively. For several years now we have 
carried on this business with the utmost adroit- 
ness. Never have we drawn serious attention. 





David Potter 


Author of I Fasten a Bracelet 


We have prospered. Here is a gem, let us say 
worth on this side a thousand; over there we sell 
it for enough to give us a clean profit of three or 
four hundred. Forty per cent. upon our invest- 
ment. That ought to be enough for any rea- 
sonable person. 


It was a page of MacGrath’s manuscript 
of The Carpet from Bagdad that had 
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Frederick Rowland Marvin 


Author of Love and Letiers, The Excursions of a Book Lover. 


pastor of Albany, and a writer of great charm 


blown from the table and had not been 
recovered by the author. 

MacGrath finally convinced the zealous 
secret service man of his innocence; but 
he has resolved to write no more novels 
on shipboard. 


Derbies of all Kinds 

Wells Hastings was greatly surprised a 
few days ago when a haberdasher’s boy 
came to his apartment with a dozen derby 
hats of various sizes and styles. They 
were from a prominent New York hatter, 
who sent Mr. Hastings the following note 
with the hats: “Please take vour choice 


Dr. Marvin is a well-known 


of these hats. I read your book, The Man 
in the Brown Derby, and enjoyed it so 
much that my young son spent the after- 
noon at home reading it, although he had 
intended going to a football game. The 
section of seats in which he would have 
sat collapsed during the game, and several 
were seriously injured. I am so thankful 
that my son was safe at home that I feel 
[ owe you something.” 


A New Meredith Story 


What has been called the famous ham- 
and-egg story about the novelist Meredith 
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Dr. Marvin’s Residence, Albany, New York 


is told in a new version by Ford Madox 
Hueffer in his book about the Pre- 
Raphaelites and other Victorian notables 
called “Memories and Impressions.” The 
story has to do with Meredith’s stay in 
the household at Cheyne Walk with D. G. 
Rossetti, William Rossetti, and Swinburne. 
As usually related, says Mr. Hueffer, this 
story “seems to put Mr. Meredith in the 
somewhat ridiculous position of being un- 
able to face the spectacle of ham and eggs 
upon Rossetti’s breakfast table. Mr. Mere- 
dith himself altogether denied the ham- 
and-egg story, pointing out that his version 
of the affair would be that, during a stay 
of indefinite period in the household at 
Cheyne Walk, he had observed with alarm 


Rossetti’s habit of consuming large quat- 
tities of meat and neglecting altogether to 
take exercise.” But Mr. Hueffer’s grand- 
father, Ford Madox Brown, told another 
tale. This was to the effect that Meredith, 
being in circumstances of extreme poverty, 
was unable to join in the household ex- 
penses and never appeared at table. The 
others used to send up dishes to his room, 
which probably disturbed his pride. “The 
end came one day when the benevolent 
poets substituted for the cracked boots 
which he had put outside the door to be 
cleaned a new pair of exactly the same size 
and make. He put on the boots, went out, 
and having forwarded a check for the 
quarter’s rent, never returned.” 








Tante* 

T is quite possi- 
ble that Anne 
Douglas Sedg- 
wick will enter 
the ranks of the 
best-sellers with 
this new book. 
For to her pow- 
ers for subtle 
characterization 
and the ability 

to unravel psychological intricacies, she 

now adds a note of the dramatic and a 

faculty for creating situation that bring 

Tante into line with the popular fancy, 

even if they do not quite satisfy that more 

than discriminating minority to whom 

Miss Sedgwick’s stories have heretofore 

appealed. 

This is not to say that Tante loses in 
literary quality; it is simply that it gains 
in human interest over the work usually 
presented by this author. Mr. and Mrs. 
Castle might have done it, or Miss Wylie, 
who wrote Dividing Waters. It is a study 
in the temperamental, a keen analysis of 
the character of an artist—a famous 
pianist—who might have been a great 
actress, so wonderful is her talent for pre- 
tense. ‘Tante must certainly have almost 
deceived herself, as certainly she deceived 
Karen and Mrs. Forrester and the rest. 

But there would have been no story if 
‘Tante had not come between her ward and 
Geofrey Jardine, whom Karen had mar- 
ried. It is Tante’s part in this tragedy, 





*Tante. By Anne Douglas ‘Sedgwick. The 
Century Company. 


and Tante’s downfall in the straightening 
out of the complications that give the tale 
its intenser episodes. 

The book may be a trifle handicapped by 
its unpromising title, but the reader who 
passes the title over as an incident will not 
be disappointed in the story. 


The Song of Renny* 


Maurice Hewlett sings The Song of 
Renny as if he were in truth a wandering 
minstrel, a troubadour trilling to his lute 
before gallant knights and soft-eyed ladies. 
A tale he chants of the proud house of 
Renny, of the robber baron Pikpoyntz, of 
their rival castles grim and blood-bought, 
and of Mabilla and Sabine, Renny cousins 
of appealing grace and diverse beauty. In 
Hewlett’s masterly archaic speech are the 
touching adventures of these heiresses set 
forth, and in the same way is recorded the 
faithfulness of the poet-attendant, Lan- 
ceilhot Paulet, whose love-sighing is no 
empty pledge of devotion. 

For the delicate ear there is possibly too 
much of ruthlessness and butchery, of the 
treacherous dagger and the crimson sword, 
but if one spells out aright the Dark Ages 
and the scarce brighter Middle Ages, thus 
stained and gruesome was many a mediz- 
val deed. Of all the bards and minne- 
singers who have sung these and happier 
themes—the joyous greenwood, the light- 
some adventure, the chivalrous quest—in- 
disputably Maurice Hewlett is Die 
Meister-singer. 





*THE, SONG oF RENNy. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Leonora* 


Mr. Bennett wrote this love-story of the 
‘ive Towns some years ago, and it was 
printed lately as one in the uniform edi- 
tion of his novels. But, new or old, it 
deserves something of special mention, 
since it exemplifies peculiarly Mr. DBen- 
nett’s understanding of the feminine and 
his ability to portray femininity in so com- 
plete and effective a way. leonora, with 
her selfish, tyrannical husband and_ her 
selfish, assertive young daughters, stands 
for the woman who effaces herself en- 
tirely when the marriage laws close the 
door upon her soul, and yet the destiny 
of Leonora is stronger than her will to 
make of herself a living sacrifice on the 
altar of the commonplace. From _ the 
small window of her prison house she sees 
the green country stretching outward, sees 
her knight come riding from the farther 
scenes, and dreams—while she hates her- 
self for dreaming—of the day when he 
may rescue her. And yet she will not 
have herself rescued. Proud and right, she 
waits for the vengeance that is not hers to 
overtake her scoundrel of a_ husband. 
Fate opens the prison door and leaves het 
free; the Knight comes then and claims 
what is his own. 

Arnold Bennett has the faculty of escap 
ing everything sensational and _ melo- 
dramatic. He abhors hysterics, and yet 
he invests his supreme sanity with a 
romance that makes romance a real and 
not a dreamed-of quantity. 


A Safety Matcht 

This is a typical English story, portray- 
ing the domestic relations of a couple be- 
tween whom there is a great disparity in 
age. 

lhe bride is the daughter of an impov- 
erished country parson, and has had the 
management of the house and the raising 
of the younger children from a very early 
age. She is, therefore, totally unprepared 
to assume the responsibilities and enter 
upon the sphere of society in which her 
husband moves. 

Lord Carr is an old college chum of 
her father—a man of strong will and ce- 


Leonora. By Arnold Bennett. George H. 
Doran Company. 

+A Sarery Matcn. By Ian Hay. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


termination, but possessing a softer side 
that few have discovered. He cares little 
or nothing for the society of women, 
being completely wrapped up in his busi- 
ness affairs, but after spending a short 
time at his old friend’s home, he reaches 
the conclusion that there should be some- 
one to look after his various establish- 
ments, and so he decides to marry Daphne 
Vereker. The story then recounts their 
life together, giving the details as to their 
mutual disagreements and their many dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

The tale has a strong moral side, and is 
presented in a most absorbing and inter- 
esting manner, which command’s one’s 
attention throughout. 


Tarantella* 


In an Italian setting the author gives 
us a story of rare charm. She has caught 
the Italian spirit in everything—her 
sweet-souled old Cardinal, with his ten- 
derness for all the world of sinners; her 
ardent, daring young Duke, the hero, who 
is as hot-blooded as are all his nation when 
in love; the peasants, the dance of the 
Tarantella, all are true and show the 
author’s thorough acquaintance with Italy 
and Italian character. 

The story just escapes tragedy, but the 
action is so quick that there is almost no 
realization of how near the tragedy really 
is, until the end comes and one stops to 
think it over. The story is one of an un- 
profitable marriage and is full of possibili- 
ties, all of which the gifted author has 
seen and developed. It lays no claim to 
greatness, nor is it strikingly original in 
plot. Its charm lies in its Italian back- 
ground and in its simplicity of style. 


The Quest of the Silver Fleecet 

The writer presents the negro problem 
in many different aspects. First and 
most engrossing is the question of educa- 
tion. ‘The Southerners in the story take 
the ground that colored men and women, 
educated, are unfit for the environment in 
which they are born, and because of race 
prejudice, debarred from better things. 


*TARANTELLA. By Edith Macvane. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

*THE Quest oF THE Sitver Fieece. By W. E. 
B. Du Bois. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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Instances of. various kinds are cited, such 
as the refusal on the part of art examiners 
to accept work done by colored artists, 
even though the work is of merit. Then 
there is the problem of farm work. ‘The 
Southerner complains that he can get no 
laborers because they are all at school. 
The moral question is also brought up 
especially as regards the necessity of pro- 
tection for young girls against their white 
employers. 

There is a political side to the story 
which again brings in the question of color 
—shall government positions be open to 
colored men ? 

To those vitally interested in the Negro 
the book will be suggestive. It is written 
in the form of a story, and, though long, 
holds the interest to the end. The hero 
and heroine are colored, and their charac- 
ters in strength and nobility are excep- 
tionally fine. 

The author is making a plea for the 
negro, and does it definitely, humbly, hope- 
fully. He closes the book with these 
words : 


Lay not these words aside for a moment’s 
in this land;—the maiming and mocking and 
phantasy, but lift up thine eyes upon the horror 
murdering of my people and the prisonment of 
their souls. 


The Healer* 


This is the most distinctive novel Rob- 
ert Herrick has written. After Together, 
one is disposed to congratulate Mr. Her- 


*THE HEALER. By Robert Herrick. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


rick on his return to a place where the 
ideal has an opportunity at least to invade 
the real, even though human nature may 
be too contrary to recognize the ideal 
when it sees it. Certainly, Dr. Holden is 
a big man, hence a big creation. If it 
appears that the charming girl who 
brought to this great, noble-hearted, but 
out-of-tune-with-the-world and hence ex- 
iled doctor, called by the Indians whom 
he served the “healer” and rightfully so 
called—if it appears that she, typifying the 
modern American woman, is not alto- 
gether a credit to her sex or her country, 
it is, after all, but a fair presentation of 
things as they are. The tea-party maiden 
with a tea-party mother has little chance 
to come into contact with the big things 
of life; when she does meet them, the 
fight is between her better self and the 
traditions that have made her—one cannot 
wonder if traditions often win. 

And yet Mr. Herrick makes us see the 
noble possibilities of it all. What would 
have been if the healer who builded his 
manhood into the very stones that he set 
one upon another for the house of his 
bride had received from that bride the un- 
derstanding and the sympathy that in the 
early days of their courtship she promised 
to give! Out of a world of romance into 
the bare spaces of the commonplace they 
both had to come—she willingly, eagerly, 
he, forced by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion he had unwittingly created. But the 
dream in the man was there, and it stayed 
—more than that, we have Mr. Herrick’s 
pledge for it—it lived on! 








I Am 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


By some old monk of pity and of wit 
Who set upon his missals’ well-thumbed page 
These verselets not unmeet a later age: 


v YHIS hath been found in rubric letters writ 


am the goiden corn, my body is the husk ; 
am the gleaming star, my body is the dusk. 


am the silvery pearl, my body is the shell; 
am the water bright, my body is the well. 


am the emerald, my body sets it round; 
am the love iv the word, my body is the sound. 


am the sympathy, my body is the tear: 
am the loving thought, my body makes it clear. 


am the meaning sweet, my body is the rhyme; 
am the tune i’ the bell, my body is the chime. 


am the subtle scent, my body is the flower; 
am the maiden bride, my body is her dower. 


am the lesson taught, my body doth but teach; 
am the eloquence, my body is the speech. 


am the charity, my body ts the act; 
am the wider truth, my body is the fact. 


am the chrism of love, my body is the kiss; 
am the finer grace, my body is the bliss. 


am the enemy, my body is the wrong; 
am the praise to God, my body is the song. 


am the communion full, my body is the prayer. 
am the living soul, my body I but wear. 


Immortal, what need I my body to love much? 
When it lies dead, I see, I hear, I know, I touch 


Eternal, then and now, to-morrow and for aye, 
I shall be I, unchanged—my body scattered clay. 


Ah, wise old man, who, centuries ago 

From his soul’s joy thus simply penned the truth; 
Long hath his dust been flower or stream or snow,- 
But he! how glorious his perennial youth! 








By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HERE are con- 
tinually coming 
from the press 
new books about 
the Bible. The 
theme is ex- 
haustless. The 
Bible and Mod- 
ern Life, by 
Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper, is 
not only a plea for fresh Bible study, but is 
also a guide in such study. Its chapter- 
titles indicate its aim and scope. They are 
such as, “Why Men Study the Bible,” ‘The 
College Man,” “The Church and the Bible,” 
“Large Organized Bible Classes,” etc. ‘To 
many people Bible study is a dreary busi- 
ness. The purpose of this book is to 
make it the most delightful of all studies, 
and Mr. Cooper knows how to make the 
Bible interesting, so that it will buttonhole 
the student. Just now there is in all the 
churches an intense interest in the forma- 
tion and development of Adult Classes. 
This book will greatly help teachers of 
such classes to make their work successful. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 





* * ae 


Every one understands, in a general 
way, at least, the terms “conservatism” 
and “liberalism,” as they are used to de- 
scribe the antagonistic systems of thought 
prevalent in these days along religious 
lines. Yet not every one has a very clear 


conception of the difference in the theo- 
logical attitude of the two systems. 
Present Day Conservatism and Liberalism 
Within Biblical Lines, by James Glent- 
worth Butler, undertakes to give a concise 
and comprehensive exhibit of the whole 
matter. The book gives a complete ac- 
count of the history, substance and effects 
of the two systems. Yet it is not a mere 
“exhibit”—it is a strong defense of con- 
servatism, which the author believes has 
its basis and substance, and finds its vital- 
ity on divinely revealed and verified facts. 
and points to its effective results in the 
existing world-wide Christendom. The 
author has no sympathy whatever with 
modern liberalism in theory. Dr. Butler 
is well known as the author of The Bible 
Work. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


A little book that will be of great in- 
terest to Quakers is Experiences in the 
Life of Mary Pennington (written by her- 
self). Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Norman Penney. The narrative 
is given in very simple and quiet way. 
(The Biddle Press, Philadelphia. ) 


* * * 


On every hand books are coming out 
bearing upon the work of the Sunday- 
school and the Sunday-school teacher. 
The Work of the Sunday-school, by Ray 
Clarkson Harker, D. D., is a manual for 
teachers. So many books have been writ- 
ten along this line in recent years that it 
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would seem impossible to give us anything 
new. But Dr. Harker is a man with 
fresh ideas and fresh forms of expression. 
Most of the chapters of this book deal 
with the prime factors and forces which 
have had prominent place in shaping the 
destiny of the church. The book does not 
pretend to touch even the majority of the 
important themes relative to the Sunday- 
school, but it treats of a few of the su- 
premely significant features in a very vig- 
orous and entertaining way. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company.) 


* % * 


In recent years the work of the Sunday- 
school teacher has advanced in character 
and quality, coming into rank with the 
admirable methods in every department of 
education. How to Teach the Sunday- 
school Lesson, by H. E.. Carmack, is issued 
as another attempt to apply the psychology 
and pedagogy which have meant so much 
to teaching in general, to the work of 
Sunday-school teaching. The author has 
had many years of active service in the 
organized work of Sunday-schools, teach- 
ers’ meetings, institutes and conventions, 
and therefore knows well what he is try- 
ing to tell others. He knows the weakness 
of the Sunday-school teaching, and also 
is able to give suggestions which will im- 
prove the teaching work of earnest Chris- 
tian people who want to make all they 
possibly can of their lives as leaders of 
their classes. The book is fresh, not along 
beaten tracks, but along new lines. It will 
prove a revelation to many earnest teach- 
ers, and will add to their power as work- 
ers in their classes and schools. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company.) 


~ 


Christianity is essentially a social re- 
ligion. Its social work is now being em- 
phasized and developed as never before. 
Ihe Social Task of Christianity, by Sam- 
uel Zane Batten, is a summons to the new 
crusade. ‘The author’s aim is to define 
the special task to which the Christian dis- 
cipleship is now fairly committed, and to 
suggest the program and method by which 
the purpose of God, as expressed in Jesus 
Christ, shall become a fact in the life of 
humanity. The author considers the new 
age and its problems. One of the prob- 
lems of Christianity is “the preservation 
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of the unfit.” This is the meaning of the 
missionary service of the church. Christ 
came to seek and to save the lost. The 
ancient pagan idea was to destroy the unfit. 
A chapter is given to a discussion of the 
social nature of Christianity. “The pur- 
pose of God as defined in the kingdom of 
God on earth contemplates nothing less 
and lower than the creation among men of 
a righteous and Christian society.” <A 
chapter is given to “The Program of 
Social Salvation,” another to “The 
Method of Social Action,” and the last 
chapter to “The Crisis and the Opportu- 
nity.” The book is a strong appeal and 
a clear setting forth of the duty of Chris- 
tian people to agitate and serve and strive 
till every wrong is abolished, till righteous- 
ness is enthroned in human society in all 
its relations, till justice has become the 
daily practice of society in all its customs 
and institutions, till every human being has 
room enough for the full expression of his 
powers, till the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdom of God. 
(F. H. Revell Company.) 


K * oh 


The greatness of the Sunday-school 
work of the world is being recognized now 
as never before. Its importance is con- 
sidered in The School of the Church, by 
J. M. Frost. Dr. Frost makes it very 
clear that the Sunday-school is exerting a 
vast influence in the world. It could not 
be otherwise when we consider its place in 
the church, the scope of its work, its wide 
reach and the particular period of life 
during which it works—childhood and 
youth. Dr. Frost considers the character 
of the work that is done by the Sunday- 
school. It is spiritual, it brings the holy 
Scriptures to bear upon the heart and 
conscience. ‘The book will prove a help 
to Sunday-school teachers who need such 
encouragement as it contains. It will help 
to set the Sunday-school in its right. place 
before the world. Dr. Frost is in position, 
as editor of a great Sunday-school pub- 
lishing house, to know the importance of 
the work he commends. (F. H. Revell 
Company. ) 


Just now we are in the midst of a great 
religious movement among men. Chris- 
tian men are organizing in Brotherhoods. 
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Laymen are uniting in a vast missionary 
campaign. We have the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement. Men’s Bible 
Classes have been organized in all the de- 
nominations. Half a million men, it is said, 
have been added to these classes in the 
last three years. The Religion of Modern 
Manhood, edited by Norman Richardson, 
contains a series of “masculine topics for 
Men’s Bible classes.” Outlines and sug- 
gestions are given in short chapters by a 
large number of men, many of them min- 
isters, some laymen, which are designed to 
be helpful especially to those who are 
teaching men’s classes. (Eaton & Mains.) 


* * * 


There is much disbelief in prayer preva- 
lent to-day. ‘There are many who never 
pray at all. There are many whose prayers 
are only reverent forms, or habits of 
prayer without life and reality. Does 
Prayer Avail? by William W. Kinsley, !s 
an earnest effort to restore belief in the 
efficacy of prayer. ‘The author says his 
book has been written 


To rekindle the old-time fervency of faith 
by showing in what marked ways the revelations 
of modern science and the indisputable conclu- 
sions of modern philosophy are serving to dem- 
onstrate its absolute reasonableness. In it there 
will be found many illuminating facts discovered 
in the organization and evolutionary history of 
this complicate world of ours that seem suscept- 
ible of but this one interpretation, that God can 
interfere when and as he chooses without de- 
stroying any force or abrogating any law; that 
in fact he has and is still thus interfering; that 
he will interfere for each one of us, insignificant 
though we may appear, and will do for us what 
otherwise he would not have done, because we 
ask him, and that every sensible prayer offered 
in a right spirit is certain of a favorable answer. 


In his closing paragraph the author says: 


The first effect of modern scientific inquiry has 
been to weaken faith, and make God seem simply 
an impersonal, great First Cause, rather than a 
present, loving Father, and ourselves but pro- 
cesses in a vast evolution, parts in an unchange- 
able order, wheels and pinions, merely, in a 
mechanism whose movements reach from motes 
to sun-clusters. A reaction from this paralyzing 
scepticism has already set in. A faith fervent as 
that felt before science had birth, seems destined 
again to prevail, and to be the outcome of this 
very spirit of inquiry which for the past few 
decades has threatened to relegate it forever to 
the limbo of the world’s outgrown and discarded 
thought. Reappearing this time as the ripe result 
of the nineteenth century’s tireless and fearless 
research into time’s deepest mysteries, I cannot 
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see how ever again it can lose its hold on the 
hearts of men. 


(Sherman, French & Co.) 


* * x 


It is good to have a religious book by a 
layman, especially a book on some practi- 
cal phase of Christian life in which the 
testimony of a layman, by reason of his 
closer contacts with the world, may mean 
more than anything which a clergyman, 
who is more shut away from such con- 
tacts, may write. There could be no more 
practical subject than Temptation, and 
Philip E. Howard has written a little book 
which will prove a great help to all who 
will read it thoughtfully. Some of the 
chapter titles which Mr. Howard uses will 
suggest the nature of the treatment. 
“What Is Temptation?’ “The Peril of 
Careless Thinking,” “The Folly of ‘Just 
This Once,” “Running Past the Signals,” 
“Meeting the Unexpected Test,” “The 
Middle-Life Test,” etc. The book is one 
that it will be well for young men espe- 
cially to read, while it will be helpful to 
readers of any age. (The Sunday School 
Times Company. ) 


* * * 


Busy people in these days like little 
books which they can carry in their 
pockets and read on trains or street cars, 
or can pick up when resting a few minutes. 
There will be a welcome, therefore, for 
the series of “Little Books on Religion” 
which Sir W. Robertson Nicoll is editing. 
Just now the following numbers of this 
attractive series are out: Factors of Faith 
in Immortality, by James Denney, D. D.; 
The Three Things that Abide, by Sir W. 
T’. Gairdner; The Seven Cardinal Virtues, 
by James Stalker, D. D.; The Visions of 
a Prophet, Studies in Zechariah, by Mar- 
cus Dods, D. D.; The Unity and Sym- 
metry of the Bible, by John Mounro Gib- 
son, D. D. Each of these books is of 
unusual excellence in itself and of great 
value. The subjects are all such as at 
present have special interest for thought- 
ful readers. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


« * * 


There is no end of books on Sunday- 
school work. The work is so vast, so 
varied and so important that there seems 
always to be room and need for some- 
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would seem impossible to give us anything 
new. But Dr. Harker is a man with 
fresh ideas and fresh forms of expression. 
Most of the chapters of this book deal 
with the prime factors and forces which 
have had prominent place in shaping the 
destiny of the church. The book does not 
pretend to touch even the majority of the 
important themes relative to the Sunday- 
school, but it treats of a few of the su- 
premely significant features in a very vig- 
orous and entertaining way. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. ) 
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In recent years the work of the Sunday- 
school teacher has advanced in character 
and quality, coming into rank with the 
admirable methods in every department of 
education. How to Teach the Sunday- 
school Lesson, by H. E.. Carmack, is issued 
as another attempt to apply the psychology 
and pedagogy which have meant so much 
to teaching in general, to the work of 
Sunday-school teaching. The author has 
had many years of active service in the 
organized work of Sunday-schools, teach- 
ers’ meetings, institutes and conventions, 
and therefore knows well what he is try- 
ing to tell others. He knows the weakness 
of the Sunday-school teaching, and also 
is able to give suggestions which will im- 
prove the teaching work of earnest Chris- 
tian people who want to make all they 
possibly can of their lives as leaders of 
their classes. The book is fresh, not along 
beaten tracks, but along new lines. It will 
prove a revelation to many earnest teach- 
ers, and will add to their power as work- 
ers in their classes and schools. (Fleming 
H{. Revell Company. ) 
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ligion. Its social work is now being em- 
phasized and developed as never before. 
The Social Task of Christianity, by Sam- 
uel Zane Batten, is a summons to the new 
crusade. The author’s aim is to define 
the special task to which the Christian dis- 
cipleship is now fairly committed, and to 
suggest the program and method by which 
the purpose of God, as expressed in Jesus 
Christ, shall become a fact in the life of 
humanity. The author considers the new 
age and its problems. One of the prob- 
lems of Christianity is “the preservation 





of the unfit.” This is the meaning of the 
missionary service of the church. Christ 
came to seek and to save the lost. The 
ancient pagan idea was to destroy the unfit. 
A chapter is given to a discussion of the 
social nature of Christianity. “The pur- 
pose of God as defined in the kingdom of 
God on earth contemplates nothing less 
and lower than the creation among men of 
a righteous and Christian society.” A 
chapter is given to “The Program of 
Social Salvation,” another to “The 
Method of Social Action,” and the last 
chapter to “The Crisis and the Opportu- 
nity.” ‘The book is a strong appeal and 
a clear setting forth of the duty of Chris- 
tian people to agitate and serve and strive 
till every wrong is abolished, till righteous- 
ness is enthroned in human society in all 
its relations, till justice has become the 
daily practice of society in all its customs 
and institutions, till every human being has 
room enough for the full expression of his 
powers, till the kingdoms of this world 
have become the kingdom of God. 
(F. H. Revell Company.) 
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The greatness of the Sunday-school 
work of the world is being recognized now 
as never before. Its importance is con- 
sidered in The School of the Church, by 
J. M. Frost. Dr. Frost makes it very 
clear that the Sunday-school is exerting a 
vast influence in the world. It could not 
be otherwise when we consider its place in 
the church, the scope of its work, its wide 
reach and the particular period of life 
during which it works—childhood and 
youth. Dr. Frost considers the character 
of the work that is done by the Sunday- 
school. It is spiritual, it brings the holy 
Scriptures to bear upon the heart and 
conscience. ‘The book will prove a help 
to Sunday-school teachers who need such 
encouragement as it contains. It will help 
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before the world. Dr. Frost is in position, 
as editor of a great Sunday-school pub- 
lishing house, to know the importance of 
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thought. Reappearing this time as the ripe result 
of the nineteenth century’s tireless and fearless 
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see how ever again it can lose its hold on the 
hearts of men. 
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closer contacts with the world, may mean 
more than anything which a clergyman, 
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thing new. Our Primary Department, by 
William D. Murray, is the latest book in 
this line. It is designed both for teachers 
and parents, with suggestions for both. 
There are chapters on the necessary equip- 
ment, on the program, on how to teach 
the lesson, on the cradle-roll and the birth- 
days, on Children’s Day, and on the im- 
portance of home co-operation, with some 
good advice to parents. (The Sunday 
School Times Company.) 


* * * 


In these days of special Christian 
activity it is interesting to have sugges- 
tions as to the best methods of practical 
church work. Building a Working Church, 
by Samuel Charles Black, will be helpful 
to other pastors and workers who desire 
to realize the best results in their work. 
The author tells us that the book is written 
for all builders of the church, whether they 
be ministers or laymen, whether they build 
on her material or her spiritual side. The 
book opens with an interesting chapter on 
“The World’s Need and the Church’s 
Opportunity.” The second division treats 
of “Winning the Local Community.” The 
church should always be strong in its own 
parish. If it is not strong there its influ- 
ence will not reach far beyond the parish 
limits. The contributing elements in this 
success are dealt with—missions and the 
missionary spirit ; the spirit of evangelism ; 
social life; the spirit of fellowship, and 
music. We have special chapters also on 
the Sunday-school, men’s clubs, women’s 
societies, young people’s societies and out- 
side missions. ‘The author is an active and 
successful pastor and what he tells us is 
realized in his own church work. (F. H. 
Revell Company.) 


* * * 


There are books for every class of peo- 
ple. Those with active and enthusiastic 
minds like inspiring words, others who 
are quiet and contemplative like some- 
thing meditative. Heaven on Earth sug- 
gests very much more than a dream. In- 
deed the very aim of Christianity is to 
change earth into heaven, to bring heaven’s 
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life down into this world. 


In the Lord’s 
Prayer we are taught to pray that God’s 
will may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. The author of this little book is 


Loulia Jackson. The chapters are in line 
with the title. The book will prove sug- 
gestive and helpful to those who desire to 
reach the highest spiritual attainment. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 


x * * 


Rev. J. G. Anderson is the author of a 
volume of sermons with the title, Down 
Hill and Up Hill, which another clergy- 
man commends in very strong way. 
Among other things the friend says of 
Mr. Anderson: “No man in the same space 
of time has traveled more miles, gone into 
more homes with his smiles and words of 
Christian cheer, distributed more good 
religious books or preached more gospel 
sermons.” ‘This is high praise. Evidently 
Mr. Anderson is a plain preacher who uses 
homely illustrations and does not try to be 
brilliant, but seeks rather to do men good. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 

* * 


In a great many ways the church seeks 
in these days to make its appeal to men. 
There seems to be a widespread feeling 
that men are not always quite satisfied 
with the attitude of the church toward the 
world, and therefore the desire is also 
widespread throughout the church to ex- 
press itself more clearly and more defi- 
nitely. The Church Universal, by Rev. 
J. J. Lanier, is, according to the sub-title, 
‘A restatement of Christianity in terms of 
modern thought.” The book consists of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary last November. 
Part I treats of the Church Universal, of 
Religion, Theology and Christian Unity. 
Part Il treats of the Sacramental System 
of the Christian Church. Part III con- 
sists of lectures on the Catechism. While 
the lectures strictly have reference to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, they will be 
interesting to the people of other com- 
munions as well. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. ) 











Two Years in the Forbidden City* 

NDOUBTEDLY 
the most inter- 
esting chess- 
board in the af- 
fairs of the 
world to-day is 
the Chinese 
Empire. Think- 
ing people of all 
races, East and 
West, are intent- 
ly watching the moves of conservative and 
rebel, and awaiting an outcome that, who- 
ever the victor, can hardly fail to mark 
progress in the Dark Kingdom. And so 
the Princess Der Ling’s reminiscences, 
Two Years in the Forbidden City, will 
prove an absorbing character study of the 
Manchu dynasty as embodied in the late 
Empress Dowager. The Princess had, 
from early childhood, been educated 
abroad; upon returning to her native 
China, she so attracted the fancy of the 
Empress Dowager that she was appointed 
First Lady-in-waiting. For two years, 
until her engagement to an American, Mr. 
White, she filled this arduous position ; and 
indeed it very literally seemed a “waiting,” 
from the three-hour ride in sedan-chairs 
to a six A. M. audience with the Empress, 
and the subsequent three-hour waiting for 
Her Majesty to appear—on through the 
tedious and constant standing involved 
in daily attendance upon the capricious 
sovereign. Poor Fanny Burney, immor- 
talizing in her diary the whims of her 
Queen, would have read this narrative 


By the 
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with deep sympathy, though the Princess 
is able to say that on the whole her two 
years at court were the happiest and most 
eventful of her girlhood. 

Well-educated and interested in the 
affairs of the world, the new Lady-in- 
waiting was appalled at the ignorance of 
her companions, as when Prince Ching’s 
daughter, hearing of the English Corona- 
tion, serenely asked, “Is there a King in 
England? I had thought our Empress 
Dowager was Queen of the world.” The 
court customs were as surprising to the 
Princess’ European mind as if China had 
not been her birthplace, though she ac- 
commodated herself most tactfully to the 
imperious old lady who boasted: “I can 
make people hate me worse than poison, 
and can also make them love me; I have 
that power.” 

With a sense of humor the Princess ob- 
served and writes of many amusing things. 
When Her Majesty was ill, several doctors 
felt her pulse, each writing a prescription. 
The Empress read them all, and selected 
the most pleasing; then the doctor who 
had prescribed it had to take a dose of 
his own medicine before the royal invalid 
ventured upon it. When the attendants 
were unruly over some matter, Her 
Majesty would order the omnipresent bag 
of sticks to be opened and command the 
Ladies-in-waiting to beat the servants. 
Once, the Princess records, she could 
hardly beat for laughing! 

Miss Carl, who succeeded in painting 
the Empress’ portrait, has written from 
her point of view of her difficulty in secur- 
ing a likeness; but the Princess tells from 
Her Majesty’s side the amusing devices 
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of the Impress to “put the best foot fore- 
most” and to prevent the foreigner seeing 
any practices which might lead her to think 
the Chinese barbarians! The portrait was 
a great astonishment to the royal sitter. 
and she was disgusted that one side of her 
face should be dark. She considered the 
artist’s signature at the bottom of the 
canvas an absurd foreign custom—"Every 
one will think it a portrait of Miss Carl!” 

Like the magnificence that held us en- 
tranced in the Arabian Nights, so these 
descriptions read, the wonderful Sea 
Palace, the priceless brocaded gowns of 
the Empress. with strings upon strings of 
pearls and costly jade nail-protectors; 
banquet-like luncheons of a hundred and 
fifty dishes ; honeysuckle blossoms in one’s 
gold tea cup, ah well, the poor Empress 
said, “My people may think me happy, but 
I have had a hard life.’ 

The Princess regrets that she was not 
able to interest Her Majesty in reform, but 
she herself was not radical enough; she 
even let Her Majesty believe she had not 
adopted Christianity, never feeling the mo- 
ment propitious. But a mightier force is 
awaking China to-day, and the ceremonies 
of the Forbidden City may soon be as 
obsolete as Babylonian festivals. 


HESTER FAIRGRIFVE. 


The Story of French Painting* 

With a certain witchery over words and 
a philosophical grasp of the subject, Mr 
Charles H. Caffin has, in The Story of 
French Painting, almost surpassed himself. 
In the first two chapters he provides a 
background for the study of the subject 
by giving the ethnological and historical 
origins of the French people, showing the 
relation thereto of the early art and litera- 
ture of the times immediately preceding 
the Renaissance. 

Again, his accounts of the conditions, 
the trend of thought and politics, which 
gave rise to the different schools and 
periods of art from that time down to the 
present is quite as clear and convincing. 
The different schools—the Classic, the 
Neo-Classic, the Roeveo, Naturalism, Real- 
ism, Romanticism, Impressionism, Neo- 
impressionism, the Men of 1830, the Bar- 


*Tue Story of FrencuH Parntinc. By Charles 
H. Caffin. The Century Company. 


bizon School—all are described with such 
clarity and nicety of phrase, such epigram- 
matic precision that the principles and 
watchwords of each stand out clearly and 
distinctly. 

Who that has rebelled inwardly—nay. 
protested—at the place of honor assigned 
to Meissonier’s canvasses in rich men’s 
galleries, or even in public galleries, and 
has seen a group of connoisseurs admiring 
the “rare finish,” the “photographic min- 
uteness,” even to the threads that sewed 
on the buttons—who, it is asked, will not 
joy fully acquiesce in this characterization ? 
—A skilful and untiring craftsman with- 
out an atom of imagination, he shared the 
enthusiasm of the crowd for microscopic 
detail and a furniture-polish finish, and 
charmed from the pockets of nabobs ex- 
travagantly fancy prices which it is pretty 
safe to say his works will never again 
fetch.” One or two more neat little epi- 
grammatic thrusts—“photographic natur- 
alism of Madame Rosa Bonheur,” and 
“the innocent prettiness of Bouguereau's 
girls and children, rendered in a large man- 
ner of china-painting.” 

To offset these harsh but just criticisms. 
there is finely-tempered, discriminating 
praise of Corot, Millet, Puvis de Chavan- 
nes. Page after page might be quoted in 
which are set forth the qualities found to 
be inherent in the work of those men— 
poise, rhythm, harmony. It is interesting 
to note the influence of the English Con- 
stable on the French painters of this time 
—direct, when his works were studied in 
England or in the Salon, indirect, when it 
came through study of the Dutch painters 
who had been profoundly stirred by Con- 
stable’s work. Corot was inspired by the 
works of the English artist, but he derived 
his great enthusiasm for Nature by direct 
contact with her in forest and field. He 
had nourished his love for beauty in form 
and line by study of the classic in the 
paintings of Poussin. Hence those ravish- 
ing landscapes of his. One is rather taken 
by surprise when Mr. Caffin informs us 
that he practiced “the division of color,” 
but that he found in Constable, who was 
the first of the Impressionists. 

Millet, who interprets for us the life of 
the sons and daughters of the soil, inspires 
many of Mr. Caffin’s best passages. He 
quotes the painter's own words: “Theo- 
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critus makes it evident to me that one is 
never more Greek than when one renders 
one’s own impressions, let them come 
whence they may.” Yet this man, whose 
work most reminds us of the figures on 
the frieze of the Parthenon, is by some 
deemed a painter of peasants. Form and 
line disposed in mass were effectively mas- 
tered by him. The irony of fate is pathetic 
when we remember that a picture for 
which this noble man received a few hun- 
dred francs brought only a few years ago 
hundreds of thousands of francs. 

Whatever one may think of the artis- 
tic (?) efforts of the men of the last quar- 
ter of a century in France, one should be 
grateful for a sane judgment on them. 
The last chapter is devoted to Paul 
Cézanne, whose efforts for the revival of 
a saner spirit in French art may yet prove 
to have some significance. 

One of the chief excellences of this story 
of French painting is the correlation of 
literature and art from the earliest periods 
down to the present, and in recent times 
the co-related influence of music and the 
drama—this has been already alluded to 
in the phrase—‘the trend of thought.” To 
quote from the author—“The dominant 
features of the nineteenth century, scien- 
tific research and material progress, tended 
for a time toward rationalism and mate- 
rialism, to a belief in nothing that could 
not be submitted to the evidence of the 
senses. This attitude towards life, was 
reflected in the painter’s attitude towards 
art. A vast quantity of modern painting 
in France, as indeed elsewhere, presents a 
spectacle of the most barren materialism.” 


Mary Ltoyp. 





Martin Luther* 


Not for many a year has there appeared 
a finer biography than Dr. McGiffert’s 
Life of Luther. It is rich in material, 
sympathetic in spirit, scholarly in execu- 
tion. It carries us back to the Europe of 
[.uther’s day, and makes us live in the 
midst of the forces which produced the 
Reformation. The book is eminently fair 
in its treatment of the many interests 
which struggled in that war of giants—The 
Empire, the Church of Rome, Humanism, 


*MARTIN LUTHER, THE MAN AND His Work. 
By Arthur C. McGiffert. The Century Com- 
pany. 


and the Great Man himself. The picture 
of the times forms the background from 
which he stands forth in all his rugged 
strength and humanness. Around him 
gather Popes and Emperors, Kings and 
Electors, Scholars and Reformers, but he 
stands among them as a giant. We are 
amazed at his many-sidedness, and_ his 
marvelous industry, as much as at his 
courage. But perhaps the thing most 
horne in upon us throughout the whole 
biography is his broad, sympathetic 
humanness. Sometimes he is a great boy, 
full of humor and fun. Sometimes he is 
a man of wrath, full of thundering and 
wild words. Sometimes he is the genial 
man at home, surrounded by wife and 
children and loving friends; generous, 
hearty, and a good fellow. Sometimes he 
is the scholar, poring over his Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew; translating the Scriptures 
for a nation; flooding Europe with the 
product of his facile pen. Sometimes he 
is the great preacher, thundering denun- 
ciations, calming controversies, healing 
hearts. Truly a wonderful man! ; 
_ Dr. McGiffert permits us to see the 
forces at work to produce such a man, in 
so far as circumstances may be said to 
make genius. The early home is sketched 
the school-days, the crisis which drove the 
jolly student into a convent, the struggles 
that swept over his soul, the loyalty to the 
Church that fired him; the gradual awak- 
ening, the effort to ward off the inevitable 
break, the courage with which the truth 
was maintained, the reckless abandon with 
which at last the die was cast; the wisdom 
and patience, the anger and scorn, the 
courage and endurance, which carried the 
issue to its conclusion—all these are made 
to live before us in the flesh and bone of 
a strong man. We are led to say with 
the author: “The overmastering impres- 
sion upon any one who has followed day 
by day the course of Luther’s life : 
is the greatness of his personality.” 

And yet Luther’s work and influence are 
fairly dealt with. The author has wisely 
avoided the theological controversies which 
rent the world in Luther’s day, save where 
it was necessary to touch upon them, and 
has given us in broad sweeps the political, 
social, educational and religious changes 
produced by Luther and the forces he set 
in motion. And while no stated attempt is 
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made to link the Reformation with modern 

conditions, nevertheless the book has a 

stirring message for the men of to-day. 
Asa J. FERRY. 


Poetry and Democracy* 

Concerning the reaction existent at 
present in the fields of history, of science, 
and of poetry against the principle of 
democracy ; concerning the carelessness of 
definition which has given rise to the defi- 
nition; and concerning the evidence of 
history in general, and of poetry in par- 
ticular as to the soundness and early force 
of the principle of democracy; this, in 
brief, is the matter of Francis B. Gum- 
mere’s work, Poetry and Democracy. 

In the literature of to-day, says Pro- 
fessor Gummere, the reaction takes the 
form of paradox, of the “sterile common- 
place of the negative,” of the exaltation of 
“myself” at the expense of “my country.” 
In history and science it appears in the 
tendency “to leave federations of all sorts 
out of the account, and to explain every 
event or process as made up of an indi- 
vidual initiative and a collective imitation.” 
The cause of the loss of ground is to be 
found partly in the breaking of the too 
enthusiastic promises of early democracy, 
and in the long-continued neglect of the 
fact that individual service is as important 
a part of the definition of democracy as 
is individual liberty. The distinctive qual- 
ity of the true democrat, Gummere re- 
minds us, lies in his vision of an active 
and supreme community, the key phrase, 
by the way, to the whole work. Rousseau, 
in the lack of this vision, was largely re- 
sponsible for the miscarriage of democ- 
racy, while Montesquieu, because of his 
devotion to law and to the idealized com- 
munity, becomes the truest exponent of 
the principle. For a similar reason Taine, 
the hater of political democrats, and not 
Whitman, the champion of the masses, be- 
comes the most resolute and extreme rep- 
resentative of democracy in poetic theory. 
In his discussion of the early supremacy 
of the community, Gummere calls to 
testify the ballad, the folksong, the con- 
gregational “I’’ of the Psalms, the personi- 
fied “Israel” of Hebrew poetry, and all 
the poetry composed before the age of 

*Porrry AND Democracy. By Francis B. Gum- 
mere. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ink—poetry that perforce made its appeal 
to the social group. 

So much for the argument of Poetry 
and Democracy. The work itself, without 
much doubt, is a definite contribution to 
politics and to political theory. The mes- 
sage it bears is distinct, timely and tonic. 
It might be summarized as a co-ordinating 
commentary upon the poeto-political ten- 
dencies of the present and the immediate 
past. The emphasis in the main is upon 
essentials, and sanity and insight are not 
absent. Gummere is obviously familiar 
with his field. The quotations are easy, 
apt, fresh and from writers of greatly 
varied interests and widely differing points 
of view. 

The theme confessedly is handled 
broadly, loosely, without attempt at com- 
pleteness. Although padding is entirely 
absent, Gummere has a tendency to allow 
his opinions to overflow into extraneous 
territory. The discussion is not infre- 
quently longer than the subject demands. 
Dignity rather than grace is the charac- 
teristic of the style. The interest lies in 
the ideas rather than in their expression. 
No paradox can be said to mar or to 
relieve the usual straightforwardness of 
expression. 

A little too much stress is laid upon the 
value of convention, and the tone, as is to 
be expected, is too unrelievedly orthodox. 
Yet the reader cannot help feeling the 
pleasure which comes from reading an 
author whose every sentence is the result 
of careful, scholarly thought. While 
Gummere obeys his own injunction as to 
“keeping step,” it cannot be said that he 
is ever guilty of “marking time.” 

QO. D. JOHNSON. 


Recollections* 


The sturdy-bodied and minded author 
of these Recollections made no pretense 
of creating literature. He was a medical 
practitioner, born of an old bourgeois 
stock, in the town of Périgueux, just be- 
fore the revolution broke out; he wit- 
nessed the great revolution as a small bov 


*RECOLLECTIONS OF A  ParIstaAN. (Docteur 
Poumiés de la Sibontie) Under Six Sovereigns, 
Two Revolutions, and a Republic: 1789-1863. 
Edited by his Daughters, A. Branche and L. 
Dagoury. Translated from the French by Lady 
Theodora Davidson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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—curious, observant, unknowing; later on 
he saw the results of the revolution as 
they expressed themselves both in the 
provinces and at Paris (whither he went 
up as a medical student in 1810). Then it 
was that he gained his more vivid impres- 
sions of the Bonapartist régime—to which 
the lives of all his brothers were offered 
up on the battlefield. The Restoration did 
not appeal to his sympathies or imagina- 
tion; indeed, the occupation of Paris by 
Tartars and Cossacks was an indescrib- 
able humiliation. Later, in 1830, he gladly 
assisted at the pulling down of the lilies 
once again, and hailed Louis-Philippe. He 
was to be a sad witness of the 1848 revo- 
lution, which seemed to him futile, and 
then to vote for the election of the Prince- 
President, whose rule would, he hoped, 
re-establish order and reason. Dr. Pou- 
mier de la Siboutie was mercifully spared 
a share in the débacle of the decade which 
saw the overthrow of the Second Empire, 
the horrors of the Commune, the Siege of 
Paris, and the inauspicious opening of the 
Third Republic. 

For the lover of social history, these 
mémoires pour servir will have a very 
high value. The physician who composed 
them was a singularly reasonable, fair- 
minded man, who kept his eyes and ears 
open throughout a long and honorable life 
of service. His comments upon persons 
and passing events are always readable, 
and sometimes exceedingly precious. It 
is no exaggeration to assert that one who 
has read this book intelligently will have a 
more perfect understanding of the French 
mind, French life, and contemporary 
France. 

STEWART BRADDISH. 


Letters by Sarah Orne Jewett* 


Those who know Miss Jewett’s work 
and the more fortunate who have had a 
personal acquaintance with her, will read 
these letters with keen appreciation. Many 
of them are all too brief, and we are puz- 
zled more than once by the dating, by the 
use of mames or initials of people whose 
relationship to Miss Jewett is not ex- 
plained; by a lack of continuity, owing 
frequently to the length of time between 


*LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEwert. Edited by 
Annie Fields. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


letters. But what makes them really val- 
uable is the personal atmosphere, the spirit 
of the writer that pervades them all. 

Miss Jewett possessed a genius for 
friendship and numbered among her 
friends Mrs. James T. Fields, who edits 
the book; Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Tennyson, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
the Arnolds, the Du Mauriers and 
many other gifted men and women, letters 
to whom are given in this collection. 

In June, 1901, Miss Jewett had the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature (Litt. D.) 
conferred upon her by Bowdoin College, 
and in a letter to Miss Fields at that time 
she writes: 


You can’t think how nice it was to be the 
single sister of so many brothers at Bowdoin, 
walking in the procession in cap and gown and 
Doctor’s hood, and being fetched by a marshal 
to the President, to sit on the platform with the 
Board of Overseers and the Trustees, also the 
Chief Justice and all the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, who were in session in Portland or some- 
where nearby! And being welcomed by the 
President in a set speech as the only daughter of 
Bowdoin, and rising humbly to make the best 
bow she could. And your S. O. J. ap- 
plauded twice by so great an audience! 


Miss Jewett’s attitude toward life was 
distinctly optimistic. With her, as with 
Stevenson, the world was full of things 
to make one happy. We find this joy of 
living again and again in these letters, in 
which she has put so much of herself—her 
love of people, and God’s great “out-of- 
doors,” her vivid interest in life, her de- 
votion to her work. One comes very close 
to the woman in all the beauty and 
strength of her womanhood. She was 
thoroughly feminine and very human, with 
a wealth of sympathy for others, while de- 
manding none for herself. She was never 
strong, but so great was her determination 
to be governed by the spirit rather than 
by the flesh, that she ignored her frail body 
as far as possible, and let her splendid 
conquering spirit control her mind. 

Such a rare personality as Miss Jewett’s 
never dies. Her body has gone the way 
of all flesh, but her sweet soul still re- 
mains to uplift struggling souls, and to be 
as a beacon on the way of life to those 
who still have the way to find and the 
path to follow. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 
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The Germans* 

The title of this book might fitly read, 
The Germans Through English Specta- 
cles. An American who had lived six 
years in the Kaiser’s empire would write 
a different story, for democratic eyes 
would fix on different phases of the 
social whirl: as for the Scot or the Hiber- 
nian who would write the diary of a six 
years’ German residence, one must smile 
to think what a different book it would be. 
But the book loses nothing—it rather gains 
—in interest for this very English view- 
point. 

One gets glimpses of English home-life, 
cost of living, and class distinction in the 
author’s effort to make clear the German 
customs. The reader who has no drop of 
either German or English blood has a 
quiet smile at the earnest protestation of 
unbias, contrasted with some of the sweep- 
ing charges. After deploring some Eng- 
lish prejudice, the author says, “We might 
build up an entente cordiale with our 
cousin—surely a more natural and fitting 
one—and grow to admire and like him, as 
I trust, reader, you may feel more inclined 
to do when you have traveled through my 
German year with me.” Again, “After an 
enormous sit-down tea in which everything 
is present in the edible line from Caviar 
Brotchen to ices, the two parties divide 
and sit huddled together in adjoining 
rooms, and are bored to extinction. No 
one dares move until the eldest lady de- 
cides to take her departure.” 

We wonder how the German cousin will 
enjoy this cordial thrust at his social hour 
—or the following, yet more delicate, at 
his courts of justice, given in explanation 
of the duel: “It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that a gentleman having been 
outrageously insulted or injured, hesitates 
to drag his case into a German court, 
where spite, vindictiveness and calumny 
are allowed to flourish without hindrance. 
It is not to be wondered at that he prefers 
to take his vengeance in his own hands.” 

The book needs translation for the 
average American reader who does not 
include German, French, Italian and Latin 
among his accomplishments. There may 
be some excuse for the German words, 
though the English language contains fit- 
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ting terms for every untranslated German 
word. For the dolce far niente and the 
Revenons 4 nos moutons, there can be no 
excuse, when so good a book is marred. 
For it is a good book. Not even the 
author’s undemocratic opinions, nor a par- 
donable display of linguistic accomplish- 
ment can completely spoil this story of 
German life. Stay-at-homes and travelers 
who have been forced to cut their German 
visit to a few weeks, will find the descrip- 
tions and illustrations most entertaining. 
The chapters on student life, the army life 
and the cost of living, are worthy of espe- 
cial mention. We need to remember, how- 
ever, that these are the German customs 
as understood by a friendly traveler. 


A. T. SULLIVAN. 


Army Officer on Leave in Japan* 


Books of travel may be divided into two 
classes: those written by writers and 
those written by travelers. In the first 
kind an author in need of fresh material 
travels to strange lands, keeps his diary, 
and the book is the result. In this type 
of travel article one usually finds a 
superior piece of literature. The trained 
eye and the trained pen have done their 
perfect work. The book of the other type, 
however, is the book written by the trav- 
cler who goes to foreign lands on some 
mission of research or diplomacy. He sees 
strange sights and new phases of life. He 
has letters of introduction to prominent 
scientists and statesmen, and he lives in 
circles that the literary traveler may not 
enter. Colonel Maus has written this type 
of book. The style is not the style of the 
trained author, but the book is brimful of 


new and interesting material that the 
author could not get. 
One regrets that Colonel Maus has 


drawn so heavily on the historians. When 
one wants the history of Japan one knows 
where to find it on the bookshelves. What 
one wants from an “army officer on leave 
in Japan” is the account of all that he saw 
and heard. 

It is hoped that Colonel Maus will pub- 
lish the notes of his travels in Korea, 
Manchuria and China. The literary wan- 
derer makes little headway in those lands. 


*Anw Army OFFICER ON LEAVE IN JAPAN. By 
L. Merwin Maus, U. S. A. A. C. McClure & 
Co. 
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Only the man of affairs, with a definite 
errand, gets at the life of the people. 


A Search for the Apex of America* 

There is so much to be said in com- 
mendation of Miss Peck’s achievement in 
South America that one almost hesitates 
to criticize this book, yet it is not without 
faults. The reader is continually annoyed 
by the change of tense from present to 
past and past to present again. 

It claims to be the story of a search 
for the top of certain mountains, but the 
author devotes more than half of this 
large volume to other experiences, so that 
one is impatient with the long preamble 
before reaching the few chapters of the 
real story of finding the top of Muascan. 
We do not wish to minimize the interest 
of Miss Peck’s experiences, but the reader 
of this book wants the facts of the ascent 
and not the detailed account of incidents 
of the months and years in_ between. 
People are far too occupied—or think 
themselves so—to take time to read books 
of over one hundred thousand words 
unless they hold the attention from the 
beginning. 

lf Miss Peck had shortened her book 
by giving only the actual search and ascent 
of the mountains in South America we 
think it would receive a warmer reception 
than it will in its present formidable pro- 
portions. 

The value of the story lies not only in 
the information it imparts of this section 
of the Andes, but in the splendid courage 
and heroic perseverance of the woman, 
who, having conquered great difficulties, is 
the first who has reached the summit of 
the loftiest mountain in the western 
hemisphere—Mt. Muascan, in Peru, 
reckoned as between 23,000 and 24,000 
teet. 


The Lure of the Gardent 


“The true gardener,’ the author 
quaintly remarks in a chapter on Garden 
Vices, “divides the world into two classes, 
the gardening and the non-gardening.” 
Of a certainty the class of the non- 


*A SrarcH FoR THE APEX oF AMERICA. By 
Annie S. Peck. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+TuHe Lure or THE Garpen. By Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. The Century Company. 
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gardening would dwindle after reading 
her book. 

Those favored ones, with gardens of 
their own, will delight in it, for, some- 
where through its pages, they will push 
open the gate into their own garden, with 
all the joy of seeing it afresh through an- 
other’s eyes. For the rest, it holds dream 
gardens a-plenty, the kind you see when 
you close your eyes, the kind of garden 
you have always meant to have. 

About the book there is much the same 
quality of refreshment as is derived from 
the actual “rose plot, fringed pool, ferned 
grot” of an outdoor garden, and added 
thereto the charm of delightful writing, 
beautiful illustration and perfect book- 
making. 

A chapter on “Childhood in the Gar- 
den” is prefaced by a full-page illustration 
by Maxfield Parrish, to which is appended 
from the text, “How well a child becomes 
a garden.” Other illustrations, in black 
and white and in full color, are by Jules 
Guerin, Ivanowski and others. 2 

“Gardens and Gossips” is a delectable 
experience, and there are bits of imagery 
in “Washington’s Gardens,” bits of schoi- 
arship in “Gardens in Literature,” nug- 
gets scattered throughout the book that 
make the reading of it an unusual pleas- 
ure. 

One joyfully concludes with Andrew 
Marvel, on his “Thoughts in a Garden,” 


quoted at the commencement of one of 
the chapters— 


How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers. 


Shop Management* 


_ Mr. Taylor calls his book “a hand-book 
for those interested in the management of 
industrial enterprises and in the produc- 
tion of goods,” saying further that it is 
a slight revision of a paper read at a meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, in June, 1903. But the 
layman reader need have no fear that in- 
terest in it is limited to manufacturers and 
engineers. It attempts a solution of the 
problem present in the minds of very 
many people: “How can factory work be 
made stimulating to the worker?” Mr. 
Taylor’s thesis is that it pays to give high 

*SHop MANAGEMENT. By Frederick W. Tay- 
lor. Harper & Brothers. i 
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wages, provided the work to be done is 
carefully measured and inspected. 

One’s surprise, and to some extent 
amusement, is evoked at those passages 
of the book where the meaning of careful 
measurement is shown. If the business 
you are engaged in has to do, for instance, 
with wheeling barrows of earth, you must 
determine with absolute exactness how 
long the normal workman should be occu- 
pied with the several physical movements 
of the shoveling process—just how long 
he should take in getting a load on his 
shovel, how long in straightening up, how 
long in tossing the earth onto the barrow. 
Then he is to be taught so to order his 
movements as to economize his effort to 
the greatest possible degree. The study 
of “man power” in all the fields of its 
activity is made as minute and exact as 
that of the most delicate mechanical con- 
trivance. The result is an astounding in- 
crease in productive power, gained with- 
out apparent expense to the worker, since 
he has been taught to conserve his 
strength and can do far more under the 
new system of “scientific management” 
without fatigue than was before possible. 

Standards so created are made the basis 
for adopting some one of the several pos- 
sible methods for paying the workman 
according to his output. It is to be ex- 
pected that ultimately only the highest 
grade workmen will be kept in a depart- 
ment. There is a suggestion of “screwing 
down” in this, not however in Mr. 
Taylor’s full description of the system. 
For by “what a man can do” is meant 
what he can keep up day in and day out 
for years, all standards being formulated 
with that in mind. Again, the wages 
offered give the worker of average ability 
a considerable increase over what he 
earns at lazy work, and no attempt is 
made to cut wages after the system is 
established. Finally a man who does poor 
work when thinking is required may be a 
highly efficient worker for some simpler, 
more monotonous task, or vice versa. 

The book devotes little attention to the 
deeper principle underlying these prac- 
tical rules; the principle is there, however. 
Mr. Taylor urges that the man’s part in 
the output be more carefully studied and 
controlled ; that as machines have been so 
largely perfected, it is now time to learn 
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how to make the men work best; it pays 
to have good workmen quite as well as to 
have good mechanics 

The completed system calls for such a 
large, well organized, and_ specialized 
corps of inspectors, instructors, reports, 
and so on, in place of the simpler 
arrangement of a few foremen, that we 
would distrust it as utopian, were we not 
given actual instances of its financial suc- 
cess over a period of years. Even so, one 
hears from outside of attempts to adopt it 
that are reported failures. Yet the book 
is so rich in common-sense and knowledge 
of human nature, that it distinctly inspires 
one’s faith. 

Mr. Taylor reports that he has found 
his greatest opposition in the labor unions, 
for he is fundamentally opposed to the 
doctrine that the work of any group of 
men should be treated as all of equal 
value. He will find his strongest theoreti- 
cal adherents among those who believe a 
man’s work should call out the best that 
pense should be proportionate to his 
success. 

The unique thing about Shop Manage- 
ment from the point of view of style is 
rather unfortunate: it is an unbroken 
essay of two hundred pages. However, 
it is so clearly and smoothly written that 
one almost forgives this breathlessness. 
but the book must be seriously handi- 
capped as a handbook by such lack of all 
chapter and section groupings. 


Old Lamps for New* 


Mr. Lucas needs no introduction to the 
world of book-lovers. He is known not 
only as a novelist, an essayist, a writer of 
travel books, but as a writer of verses and 
most delightful stories for children, two 
of which would make him the friend of 
childhood forever if he had never written 
anything else—Anne’s Terrible Good 
Vature and Slowcoach. 

He must be a constant source of sur- 
prise to those who would have an author 
choose one kind of work and stick to it. 
In this volume he shows himself well able 
to write half a dozen different kinds of 
things and write them well. Short stories, 
essays, impressions and opinions of 


*Otp Lamps ror New. By E. V. Lucas. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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artists and art, it is all done with the grace 
and finish we associate with Mr. Lucas. 


Business the Heart of the Nation” 

lhis vigorous and pungent plea for gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities is 
of all recent essays in socialistic argument 
one of the most convincing—at least to 
an American. And the reason is that in- 
stead of starting with a philosophy or a 
philosopher, it begins at the sure point of 
interest as the American citizen sees it. 

The general reader would hardly suspect 
that the book will run to a socialistic plea 
toward the close. The plan is to outline 
the essential history of the two great po- 
litical parties, to show that questions of 
“privilege” and “the interests” are simply 
reproducing our history of a half-century 
ago, that everything social, political, moral, 
yields to business and private greed. The 
arraignment of “business” as a sanction 
and begetter of everything that is rotten 
is relentless and irresistible. But as the 
author proceeds we begin to see that busi- 
ness is not immoral in itself, and good 
business is desirable. The simple question 
then is, how shall we escape from this 
“system” which is raising prices, impover- 
ishing the multitude, destroying indepen- 
dence, aggravating the slum, inducing 
crime, disease, and every form of degrada- 
tion? 

Mere government oversight and “regula- 
tion” is a fiction and a failure. We are 
coming to see that the supply of life’s 
necessaries can no longer rest with a few 
self-seeking individuals. Business must be 
for the common good. Business is right, 
necessary, honorable. It is to-day the 
power behind the republic. All that busi- 
needs is to be democratized. The 
hook is an unanswerable succession of 
facts, and as an argument its power rests 
in the immediate appeal which those facts 
make to every citizen who can see beyond 
his own exclusive and instant enrichment 
to the universal good. 





ness 


The Education of Women in Chinat 
This is a painstaking investigation and 
account of the attitude toward and the 


*BusiNEss THE HEART OF THE Nation. By 
By Charles Edward Russell. John Lane Com- 
pany. 

+Tue Epucation of WomeN 1n Cutna. By 
Margaret E. Burton. F. H. Revell Company. 
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progress of education of women in China, 
past and present. The book is not written 
out of a long residence among the Chinese, 
but out of a half year’s observation on the 
ground, together with the searching of 
authoritative literature and other available 
sources of information. The _historico- 
descriptive side of the book—its main bulk 
—is followed by the challenge and the 
demand of the present opportunities in 
China. The author sees a great subject 
seriously believing as she does that no 
nation can ever rise very high until the 
women are liberally educated. To this 
conclusion, too, the late Empress Dowager 
had herself come. And the Christian be- 
lieves that no education is to be rated as 
truly efficient for progress but a truly 
Christian education. 


Recreations of a Book-Lover* 


This is an altogether delightful little 
book. Its format is well-nigh perfect—in 
paper, type and pageing, which, of course, 
are the first and prime requisites in a book. 
Truly is it named Recreations of a Book- 
Lover, for herein, as it were, one roams 
about, with eager tread, a most delectable 
olden-time garden of rare literary blooms 
and savory odors. Read Chapter VII, 
“A Latin Anthology ;’ Chapter III, “The 
Religion of Dr. Johnson,” and Chapter IX, 
“In an Old Scottish Garden,” and the full 
force of what has been said will be ap- 
parent. Then you will be tempted to do 
as we have done, lovingly pencil line after 
line of good things, to be stored away in 
your mind for after use. 

The grace of Addison, the sound reason- 
ing of Bishop Butler, the gentleness of 
John Wesley, the power of Doctor John- 
son, and the mystery of Carlyle are all 
here served in a delicate feast that leaves 
one more hungry than when he began. 


Forty Years of Friendshipt 


This fine volume records the corre- 
spondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, 
and Ellis Yarnall during the period 1856- 
1895. As long ago as 1889 Mr. Yarnall 
published an interesting volume of remin- 
iscences under the title, Wordsworth and 

*RECREATIONS OF A Booxk-Lover. 
W. MacDonald. 

+Forty YEARS 
Charlton Yarnall. 


By Frederick 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

OF FRIENDSHIP. Edited by 
The Macmillan Company. 
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the Coleridges. \WVith a number of the 
literary group of the English Lake Dis- 
trict, Mr. Yarnall was on terms of per- 
sonal friendship, and he gives some valu- 
able pen pictures of such as Wordsworth 
and his distinguished associates, in the 
former volume. 

The Coleridge of the present volume is 
John Duke, a noted jurist, who finally be- 
came the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
He was a great nephew of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the famous poet. 

The correspondence is of the old-fash- 
ioned type, and all the more interesting 
for that. As might be expected, it touches 
a thousand and one subjects, some of them 
now of no little historical interest. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the hostile attitude of 
England toward the North fired the pens 
of the two correspondents to such a pitch 
that the friendship came very near the 
point of severe strain. 

Coleridge took his information from the 
English press, and argued for the South 
and against the North. Mr. Yarnall val- 
iantly championed the anti-slavery case. 
and all that went with it. There is little 
doubt but that his correspondence carried 
weight and helped to prevent war between 
England and the United States. 

While such a collection of letters is 
always sure to contain matters of no mo- 
ment to the public, especially of these later 
generations, the book as a whole is a good 
atmosphere to breathe, and in its major 
portion is solid intellectual meat. 


Benson’s Biographies* 

Arthur Christopher Benson has prove 
himself so sympathetic in the art of writ- 
ing biography, notably in his recent book 
on Ruskin, that a cordial welcome must 
await this little gallery of English word- 
portraits—his chapters on personal mem- 
ories and spiritual impressions of Bishop 
Westcott, Henry Sidgwick, J. K. Stephen, 
Bishop Wilkinson, Prof. Newton, Frederic 
Myers, Bishop Lightfoot, Henry Brad- 
shaw, Charles Kingsley, Bishop Words- 
worth of Lincoln, and Matthew Arnold. 
A goodly list, and treated as subjects of 
illuminating memoirs and as suggestions 
for many wise and mellow passages of 
philosophy. Why call my book Leaves of 

*THe LEAVES OF THE TREE: 
raphy. By A. C. Benson. 


Studies in Biog- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the Tree? he asks. 
own time to unfold and to fall. The sap 
that to-day flows through one leaf may 
to-morrow flow in another. Just so lL 
hold it to be with men. They are all but 
manifestations of a central will.” Mr. 
Benson’s preface and epilog are concerned 
with deep questions, discussed in his mus- 
ing, meditative vein, and with an intimate 
charm. Very optimistic is he, holding that 
our duty is “not to believe that life ends 
in nothing, but to believe that it rather 
ends in everything to recognize 
that the forces at work are so tremendous 
that we must expect a certain elasticity of 
tendencies.” 

\mong the general truths that he draws 
from his impressions of his distinguished 
friends here portrayed is this: “No one of 
them considered that he was bound to act 
with eccentricity, to embrace poverty, or 
to incur unpopularity. They all of them 
did what they believed to be right, and 
they would in all cases have claimed that 
they followed principle before conveni- 
ence. Yet the result was that the world 
respected and honored them for doing this, 
and bestowed on them its best rewards.” 


Because each “has its 


The American Woman Abroad* 


Blanche McManus, who is Mrs. Mans- 
field, wife of Francis Miltoun Mansfield, 
has_prepared a very interesting and profit- 
able volume on how to live abroad, how to 
shop abroad, how to enjoy oneself abroad, 
and how to do many other things abroad. 

She takes up the cost of living, servants 
and the servant problem, marketing, the 
lone woman traveling, tipping, dressmak- 
ing, the cafes, sketching-grounds, the 
motor car, etc., etc. Having lived abroad 
most of the time herself, Mrs. Mansfield 
knows whereof she writes, and her first 
statement that to enjoy living in Europe 
one must become an European sounds the 
keynote to her volume. That one cannot 
go abroad and live in the American way 
with either economy or to advantage is the 
truth she establishes. 

The book is written entertainingly, leis- 
urely, with many sketches to illustrate the 
text, since Mrs. Mansfield is an artist and 
can describe things as eloquently with 
pencil and brush as with pen. 


*THe AMERICAN WoMAN Asroap. By Blanche 
McManus. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Across THE LATITUDES. 
By John Fleming Wilson. 
Full of the dangers and vicissitudes which sea- 
faring men must endure, this volume by the au 
thor of The Land Climbers will appeal to all of 
Mr. Wilson’s old friends. 
Little, Brown & Ci 


ADVENTURES OF A SUBURBANITE, THE. 
By Ellis Parker Butler. 

The entertaining narrative of an experiment 
in suburban living, with the experiences involved 
in trying to run an automobile, make a garden, 
keep a pig and raise chickens. Not so funny as 
many others of Mr. Butler’s stories. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


At My Winpow. 
By Ruth A. Johnstone. 

A dainty story of a warm-hearted woman who 
developed a great love for pigeons and soon 
learned their habits by her close observation. 

F. A. Stokes Company 


THE NIGHT. 

By Mary Rogers. 

The cheerful side of being blind is shown in 
this little book which tells how members of a 
blind club exchanged cheerful reminiscences for 
the edification of fellow sufferers. 

Duffield & Co. 


CHILDREN OF 


COMRADES. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

A sweet, pathetic little story telling of the 
Memorial Day march of the sole survivor of the 
Darlington Post (G. A. R.) who although eigh- 
ty-two was still patriotic at heart and decorated 
the graves of his former comrades. 


Harper & Brothers. 


ConFEssions OF ALTEMUS QuiBBLE, THE. 
By Arthur Train. 

One cannot excuse the continuous evil prac- 
tices of Quibble, a self-confessed “shyster” law- 
yer, who wilfully hoodwinks his clients by un- 
scrupulous tricks, dishonest and unlawful in the 


extreme; nor do readers pity the criminal when 
his dastardly crimes result in hard labor in 
State’s prison. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


COURAGE OF THE COMMONPLACE, THE. 
By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 
How disappointment aroused an indolent stu- 
dent at Yale and resulted in his making good 
at the finish of his college career is related with 
such spirit that it arouses the readers’ enthus- 
iasm. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


EARTH. 
By Muriel Hine. 

A strangely realistic society novel which deals 
with the development of a pure girl into a broad- 
minded woman who enjoyed the whirl of ex- 
citement but despised the deceit of diplomacy. 

John Lane Company. 


Farr Irish Mar, THE. 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

With all the fresh air charm of an educated 
Irish girl Grania O’Hara delights the reader 
from the offstart. Her rural lover leaves home 
to storm London with his music and to earn a 
fortune, but instead Grania comes into money 
and he loses even the little he carried into the 
great metropolis. How Grania proved steadfast 
and aided him in gaining success is told in 
Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable style. 

Harper & Brothers. 


FamILy, THE. 
3y Robert Hobart Davis and Edward Marshall. 
Wonderfully human is this story of a young 
girl’s weariness of life in a New England village 
and how in her determination to seek a broader 
field she became the innocent victim of a trusted 
man friend. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 
FRANCESCA. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
A charming Italian maid comes to America 
with her family anticipating great wealth in the 
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new home. Francesca loses none of her old 
country simple-mindedness nor does she forget 
her lover in sunny Italy. 

Richard G. Badger. 


GREEN Gop, THE. 
3y Frederic Arnold Kummer. 

A detective tale of indifferent merit, revolving 
around the theft of an emerald Buddha which 
results in the mysterious death of the man who 
stole the Buddha in order to win a certain young 
lady in marriage. A very simple solution of the 
mystery is offered after the author has made the 
reader do the requisite amount of guessing. 

W. J. Watt. 


Grip oF Fear, THE. 
By Maurice Level. 

A most overdrawn story of a reporter on the 
Paris “World,” who, in unearthing a murder, 
planned to shift the crime on his own shoulders 
to enable him to investigate police courts and ob 
tain sensational copy for his paper. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


Guest oF Honor, A. 
3y William Hodge. 

Nothing more appealing and tenderly human 
could be desired than this story of a striving 
author who is penniless yet endeavoring to keep 
up a brave heart for the sake of his adopted son. 
Weatherbee is a man of talent waiting to be 
discovered and in the meantime he shares his 
poverty with little Jack, who loves him devotedly. 
When fortune knocks at Weatherbee’s door he 
is besieged by creditors, yet unlike many per- 
sons of artistic temperament he gains his laurels 
before it is too late to enjoy them. 

Chapple Publishing Company 


HAUNTED PHOTOGRAPH, THE. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

Four cheerful little stories in a humorous 
strain. The author’s exuberance of spirit flows 
into all the sketches, making them really delight- 
ful. 

The Century Company 


HousE ON THE MALL, THE. 
By Edgar Jepson. 

\ detective tale containing unusual complica 
tions and requiring much concentration to watch 
the main character, who throughout the story 
sustains three distinct personalities. 

G. W. Dillingham Company 


In Quest oF Aztec TREASURE. 
By Arthur Howard Noll and Bourdon Wilson 
A New England chap in Mexico searching for 
Aztec treasure had many thrilling experiences, 
including arrest for inciting the students to riot 
in 1964; this and many other incidents are re 
lated in detail. 
Neale Publishing Company 


IN THE Foorprints OF THE PaprEs. 
3y Charles Warren Stoddard. 

Many chapters have been added to the early 
editions of this volume which shows the love of 
one of the pioneer settlers of California in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 





The author's tone throughout is most tender 
as he describes San Francisco rising from a mere 
waste with little habitation to a thriving city, and 
the volume is most enjoyable and educating. 

A. M. Robertson. 


JouHn TEMPLE. 
By Ralph Durand. 

But little is known nowadays of the efforts 
of the Portuguese to establish an empire in 
South Africa in the sixteenth century. Such an 
effort was actually made, under the leadership 
of Francisco Barreto, only to fail, in the words 
of the present author, “not through lack of cour- 
age and enterprise, but through famine, disease 
and treachery.” 

John Temple, an English jewel merchant, falls 
into the hands of the Portuguese, and is forced 
into the expedition as a common soldier, in com- 
pany with a lot of convicts and paupers. It is 
with his experiences that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. The story of the march into the interior 
is a thrilling bit of narrative, fit almost to rank 
with the famous march of Cortes upon Mon- 
tezuma. <A slender thread of love interest is 
woven into the fabric of the story. It is alto- 
gether a most readable tale of adventure. 

The Macmillan Company. 


JupGMENT, THE. 
3y Mary R. H. King. 

One of the most daring circumstances ever 
presented is revealed in this book. The theme 
is quite commonplace, a mother sacrifices her 
daughter’s happiness for a roue’s wealth, yet the 
development is decidedly unusual. 

Demille Publishing Company. 


Loser Pays, THE. 
By Mary Openshaw. 

When Rouget de Lisle’s aristocratic old moth- 
er learned that his sympathies were not on the 
side of the King and that he had written the 
now famous “Marseilles,” she cast him off for- 
ever. 

He was a widower with one small son, Louis, 
and very much in love with the niece of the 
neighboring curé. What trials and tribulations 
not only he, but the participants on both sides, 
endured in that bloody struggle, are graphically 
told by the son, by whom the story is supposed 
to be written. 

One gets intimate and interesting glimpses of 
Louis, Marie Antoinette and the little Dauphin 
and the descriptions of the Paris mobs, together 
with people and places that the Revolution have 
made famous, are very vivid indeed. 

Small, Maynard & Co 


Love vs. Law. 
By Colette Yver. 

It is quite possible that this French novel was 
“remarkable and brilliant” in the original, but it 
is doubtful if it will run through thirteen edi- 
tions in America, as it did in France. 

The book has a very legal atmosphere, for 
the scenes are laid in the French Court House, 
the Palais de Justice, and the characters are 
chiefly lawyers, both masculine and feminine, 
with a sufficient number of clients scattered 
through to add variety and brightness. 
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There is a very tender love story and a di- 
vorce problem that is settled in a manner to 
please those who call it an “evil.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Love’s CRUCIBLE. 
By Mary Shepardson Pomeroy. 

An unfortunate child, denied her parents’ af- 
fection early in life, was led astray, but a devout 
woman showed her the error of her ways and 
their friendship was a turning-point in the girl’s 
life. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


MystTERY OF THE RAVENSPURS, THE. 
3y Fred M. White. 

One of the strongest plots Mr. White has in- 
vented appears in this volume. The Ravenspurs 
are doomed to untimely deaths in their English 
home as the result of a feud in Thibet in which 
one of the family was involved. The book is 
full of blood-curdling episodes. 

Ogilvie & Co. 
On Boarp THE MARY SANDS. 
By Laura E. Richards. 

Those who enjoyed the experiences and hu- 
morous sayings of Calvin Parks will welcome 
another volume which describes Calvin and 
Mary’s belated honeymoon (three years late). 
Their visits among Calvin’s quaint old friends 
at different seaports are unique to say the least. 

Dana, Estes & Co. 


On THE Iron at Bic Croup. 
By Frank L. Packard. 

A volume of railroad stories which reach the 
heart of the business, showing the importance 
of each minute detail in the building, running and 
dispatching of trains. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Procress OF Mrs. Cripps-MrippLeMore, THE. 

The “progress” of the lady in question is 
somewhat obscure. At least it is not our idea 
of progress. 

A family, consisting of mother, father, two 
sons and a daughter, together with all of their 
immediate circle of friends and acquaintances, 
become possessed of a sort of amorous epidemic, 
in which theiy either acquire new lovers, or ex- 
change those that they have for others more 
to their liking. It suggests the childish game 
of “Musical Chair.” 

The book has little of plot, and less of dialog. 
The characters are dull, even in iniquity. 

John Lane Company. 


QUESTION OF LATITUDE, A. 
By Laura Bogue Luffman. 

A surprising pen picture of the striking con- 
trast between society in England and the lack 
of class division in Australia. To a girl raised 
in affluence in the mother country and then trans- 
planted to the colony the change came hard. 

John Lane Company. 


REDEEMED. 
By Mrs. George Sheldon Downs. 
Unlike the usual divorce problem stories this 
one treats of how a courageous woman, who had 


been deserted by her husband, later reclaimed 
him from his worthless life. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Rep Money. 
By Fergus Hume. 

With all the mystery peculiar to the Hume 
stories this book compares favorably. While 
jealous Sir Hubert was spying on his wife he 
was murdered. His death revealed the fact that 
in the world he had two personalities which the 
reader finds difficult at times to separate. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Rep Swan’s NEck, THE. 
By David Reed Miller. 
A pitiful tale of the North Carolina mount- 
aineers prior to the Rebellion. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


RESURRECTION. 
3y Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
A volume in a new, inexpensive edition of 
Tolstoi’s works, translated by Olive P. Delano. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


REVOLT OF SUNDARAMMA, THE. 
By Maud Johnson Elmore. 

A missionary story of how a Hindoo child 
was forced into marrying her uncle, forty years 
her senior, according to the customs of her peo- 
ple. Even in her extreme youth she was rebel- 
lious and as years advanced and the true re- 
ligion was carried to her people, with a joyous 
spirit she embraced the new faith and brought 
her husband’s hatred upon her. 

Unlike many stories of the kind, this one is 
especially interesting and contains a valuable 
appendix of explanatory notes. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


SHADOWLEsS MAN, THE. 
By Adelbert von Chamisso. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 

Wonderfully strange and almost uncanny are 
the exploits of the unfortunate shadowless man, 
who, after being parted from his shadow, was 
feared and looked upon with distrust by all who 
crossed his path. 


Son? 
By Ethel Train. 

Just what one small boy of six can do is 
pleasantly set forth in this little volume of nine 
chapters, which are really nine separate yet con- 
nected stories. 

“Son” is the lovable and knowing little child 
of a young New York society couple. By in- 
heriting his mother’s sweetness and charm and 
his father’s cleverness, and having been left 
largely to his own devices, he develops into 
rather a remarkable little chap. He figures in 
many episodes and has unusual and fascinating 
encounters with bank presidents, policemen, in- 
teresting old ladies, publishers and other small 
boys. 

And if at times “son” seems very precocious 
indeed—almost too precocious—please remember 
that he is very lovable as well as very knowing. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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SPELL OF THE RocktikEs, THE. 
By Enos A. Mills. 

In this wonderfully interesting collection of 
stories are many sketches of mountain animals, 
large and small, beside many dangers which 
lurk in the alluring Rocky Mountains. Most 
of the stories have previously appeared in the 
magazines, but the general style of book and the 
numerous illustrations are especially attractive. 

Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


STAR For A Nicut, A. 
3v Elsie Janis. 

Although the author is well known in the 
theatrical world, this bit of fiction opens a new 
field for her. Martha Farnum was backed by an 
unscrupulous man who withdrew his assistance 
at a most critical moment, but withal she had 
an opportunity to star for one night which 
proved her inability to make good. 

William Rickey & Co. 
Tasor’s ANGLES. 
By Amy E. Blenchard. 

A pleasing story of the eastern shore of Mary- 
land by a young people’s favorite author. A 
stranger settles among the old residents while 
investigating a property claim and falls in love 
with the present owner. Dana Estes & Co. 


TuHat House I Boucur. 
By Henry Edward Warner. 

A pithy story by a newly established house- 
holder who relates his experiences in a very 
clever and unique fashion. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Tony’s WuitTEe Room. 
By Winifred Rich. 

The keynote of this beautiful, chaste story is 
Love. Tony lived in the tenements with two 
small brothers and “Lji’les’ Kid,” his sister, whom 
he cherished with deepest affection. Love was 
denied the little flock until a kindergarten teacher 
reached Tony with a simple tale of the Heaven- 
ly Father’s love for His children. 

The unusual illustrations and binding make 
of the book a choice volume. 

Paul Elder & Co. 
Two-Gun Man, THE. 
By Charles Alden Seltzer. 

Mary Radford, after studying in the East, set- 
tles in the West with her brother, who is con- 
nected with the Two Diamond Ranch. 

The “two-gun” man, Ferguson, is hired by 
the manager of the Two Diamond to discover 


cattle thieves and for a time it looks as if 
Mary’s brother is the guilty man. But the typi- 
cal bad man of the West—of course there is 
one!—in the person of Leviatt throws suspicion 
on Ferguson and causes much trouble, which is, 
however, straightened out by Ferguson’s clever- 
ness, 

And then Mary bestows her heart and hand 
on Ferguson. 

A typical Western story with the necessary 
excitement and a breezy out-doors atmosphere. 

Outing Publishing Company. 
Vikinc’s Love, A. 
By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. 

Romantic tales of the Northland in the early 
days when the Vikings roamed the seas, fought 
out their feuds and wooed with a great might 
their fair women. Miss Liljencrantz emphasizes 
the heroic side of these strong seamen, with the 
result that her stories are full of dramatic mo- 
ments and intense interest. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Wuen No Man Pursvuetru. 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 

From beginning to end this novel fascinates. 
While there is a decided air of mystery about 
the Burdmore family, it is impossible to produce 
any tangible reason why they should be sus- 
pected of underhanded crimes. The invalid wife 
surely seems to be a hypochondriac, but her fre- 
quent periods of indisposition are puzzling, and 
so throughout the story the reader is kept guess- 
ing as to wherein the mystery lies. 

Mitchell Kenneriey. 


WIND ON THE HEATH. 
By Essex Smith. 

Tristram Chase, a clerk in London, is desirous 
above all things else, of living in the country. 
He abandons his position and sets out for the 
country, living as a gypsy. An old wanderer 
in the woods teaches him how to hypnotize birds 
and beasts, and an old gypsy woman teaches him 
still more. Later on, of course, he meets the 
girl necessary for the romance of the story. 

John Lane Company 
Woman Atong, A. 

An autobiography of a lonely girl whose sor- 
rowful plight was rendered more dismal through 
being surrounded by indifferent strangers. Dor- 
othy hungered for love, denied her even in in- 
fancy, and she spent her life seeking for some 
one to reciprocate her affection. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


ARTHUR St. Chair. 
By S. A. D. Whipple. 

Encounters with Indians and especially the 
struggles in Ohio in 1791 which were made fa- 
mous by heroic deeds are vividly recounted in 
loving memory of the brave participants. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


As I REMEMBER. 
By Marian Gouverneur. 
History from the distaff side is always inter- 
esting but the reminiscences of Marian Gouver- 


neur (neé Campbell) have a peculiar value. Her 
family was well known in New York City and 
Long Island, and in early life she married Sam- 
uel L. Gouverneur, Jr., a grandson of James 
Monroe. The husband had studied at West 
Point, but resigned in order to visit the bedside 
of his mother, as leave of absence was refused. 
Later he served with distinction in the Mexican 
War, was consul in China when the Rebellion 
broke out, and coming home failed to get into 
the service. Although by inheritance a Virginian, 
he was loyal to the old flag. 
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‘These reminiscences cover a wide range. Mrs. 
Gouverneur has traveled far and wide, has been 
in the best society in many cities and has known 
many prominent men and women. Concerning 
these she writes with great charm, giving many 
interesting anecdotes. But the larger interest in 
her work inheres in that peculiar flavor which 
an intelligent woman can give to a narrative. 
The little things are really important in giving 
us the atmosphere of bygone days. While it 
was not given to her to figure in many promi- 
nent movements she was, whether in Washing- 
ton or New York, always in position to know 
what was going on and her side lights on peo- 
ple and events are instructive. 

D. Appleton & Co 


EXPEDITION OF THE DONNER Party, THE. 
3y Eliza P. Donner Houghton. 

Mrs. Houghton has performed a duty which 
some persons delay too long. The persons who 
can tell of the ante-bellum days of transcon- 
tinental pioneering are now few and far be- 
tween. Many a tourist of to-day knows Donner 
Lake, but few know of the Donner Expedition 
that crossed the plains and the mountains to Cal- 
ifornia in 1846. Mrs. Houghton is the daughter 
of the leader of the party and was herself a 
member of it. Naturally the book contains many 
facts not hitherto found in our historical litera- 
ture. The farther removed we get from those 
days when there was neither telegraph nor rail- 
road across the continent the more startling do 
such stories appear. Like books of its kind this 
one is overburdened with unimportant details 
and is lacking in the fascination of the literary 
sense. But as a first hand source book its niche 
is worthily filled. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 


FArHeR LACOMBE. 
3y Katherine Hughes. 

“The Black-Robe Voyageur,” as this good 
great French Canadian was called, is one of 
those few early religious pioneers of Western 
North America now rapidly disappearing. Fa- 
ther Lacombe’s great deeds were hidden in far- 
off Indian camps covering a period of over sixty 
years. In a letter to the biographer Archbishop 
Ireland characterizes Lacombe as the most re- 
markable priest that Western America has ever 
seen. His missionary career began in 1849 and 
he still lives—a real hero of the Canadian fron- 
tiers, brave, brilliant, untiring, intense in action 
and in the love of God and man. The book as a 
chronicle justifies itself. Like many other such 
books, however, it lacks literary flow and pro- 
portion, but it is the laborious product of a de- 
voted admirer of a picturesque and ideal sub- 
ject, and has its right of way. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Heroes OF Mopern AFRICA. 
By Edward Gilliat. 

The remarkable feats of bravery and wonder- 
ful daring of English heroes on Africa make 
thrilling reading. Among those whose life work 
is especially memorable are James Bruce, Sir 
Samuel Baker, Sir Richard Burton, Stanley, 


Lords Kitchener and Roberts, Cecil Rhodes and 
others whose fearlessness seems incredible. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


INDEPENDENCE OF CHILE, THE. 
By Stuart M. Chisholm. 

It is safe to say that only a microscopic por- 
tion of the educated community could pass even 
a rudimentary examination on South American 
history. The literature of it is sparse. Hence 
ful daring of English heroes in Africa make 
a book that covers the history of Chili from the 
seventeenth century to the attainment of inde- 
pendence in the early nineteenth is a contribu- 
tion worth making. This, however, when it is 
done at first hand by a professional man of long 
residence in and of studious acquaintance with 
the people of the country. The book is divided 
into five parts, running through the events of 
the colonial dependency of Spain to the agita- 
tions for independence, up to the impressive ab- 
dication of O’Higgins the erstwhile dictator of 
the nation. The story is told with considerable 
detail, but with vivacity and at times with dra- 
matic power. 

Sherman, French & Co 


KANSAS IN THE SIXTIEs. 
By Samuel J. Crawford. 

Governor Crawford was one of those men 
whose sterling qualities were brought out in the 
Civil War. While yet a young man he reached 
general rank and was elected governor while the 
war was in progress. Being governor proved a 
task of unusual importance, not only because in 
the latter part of the war guerillas raided the 
State, but immediately afterwards there were 
troubles with Indians during the construction of 
the Pacific railways. Governor Crawford gives 
a spirited narrative of those days which is of 
interest because conditions in Kansas to-day are 
in part an inheritance from the strenuous times 
in which he ruled the State. He would have 
been sent to the Senate save for the corruption 
which landed Pomeroy in Washington only to 
be disgraced. Crawford served two terms as 
Governor and has been more or less of a power 
ever since. Later he retired to his farm and is 
one of the progressive agriculturists of the 
State. The author speaks without reserve and 
his accounts of the strenuous days in which he 
ruled form an interesting chapter in a peculiar 
era in our national history. 

ys c. McClurg & Co. 


LABRADOR PIONEER, A. 

In these days when we are rediscovering Lab- 
rador a reprint of Cartwright’s Journal is of 
unusual interest. Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who 
is the modern monarch of Labrador in a spirit- 
ual sense, supplies an introduction which is writ- 
ten con amore. It is about one hundred and 
fifty years since George Cartwright began his 
series of “adventures” in Labrador in search of 
furs and other “merchandising.” He spent many 
years there with varying fortunes, generally los- 
ing money, for the shores were no more hos- 
pitable then than now and game not much more 
abundant. Battling with the snows in winter 
and the various pestiferous insects proved more 
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adventurous than profitable. The Indians turned 
out to be poor hunters or at least he could make 
only bad bargains with them and his five voyages 
landed him in debt; he was delivered from the 
debtors’ prison by his friends. 

As a narrative of travel and adventure, as a 
history of the flora and fauna of Labrador, as 
a commentary on the manners and customs of 
the natives, the work has considerable value. 
But the larger merit of the book lies in its naive 
simplicity. There is a touch of De Foe in it 
which betrays the keen observer and the shrewd 
philosopher. It is as a human document that 
this book has attained deserved fame and since 
it has been for generations inaccessible this re- 
print is timely. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


LirE oF CHARLES DickENs, THE. 
By John Forster. 

A memorial edition of what is generally con- 
sidered to be the standard Life of Dickens, now 
issued in two large, magnificently made volumes, 
with five hundred portraits, facsimiles and other 
illustrations collected, arranged and annotated 
by B. W. Matz. 

Baker & Taylor Company 


Many YEARS OF A FLORENCE BALcony. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. 

When the author is sketching types she does 
it with no uncertain hand. The washman, the 
porter and his wife, the cook’s husband, the 
maid-all stand out with clearness and the charm 
of reality. There is little that is distinctive, 
however, in her other descriptions. The most 
noticeable thing about the book and that which 
makes it worthy of attention is that the author 
brings to the mind of the reader fortunate 
enough to have been in Florence the enduring 
charm of that flower city and the never-to-be 
forgotten atmosphere of Italy. 

Dana Estes & Co 


MeEMorIES OF THE WuttrE House 
By Col. W. H. Crook. 

This volume partly overlaps a previous work 
by the same author. Col. Cook was for more 
than forty years in the White House in confiden 
tial relations with Presidents and their wives. 
He was a personal body-guard of Lincoln and 
reasserts that the latter would not have been as 
sassinated had the guard on duty that night 
been in his proper place at the box door. This 
volume lays more stress on the more recent ad 
ministrations than the former and is interesting 
for its accounts of the domestic life of the Cleve- 
lands during two administrations. He utterly 
denies all reports of domestic infelicities be 
tween the Clevelands, asserting that there never 
was a happier couple. He also gives some pic- 
turesque accounts of Roosevelt as President. The 
book not only gives information, but furnishes 
a flavor of official life which is instructive 

Little, Brown & Co. 


My LarGer Epucation. 
By Booker T. Washington. 
It is almost unnecessary for a reviewer to do 
more than call attention to the fact that Booker 


Washington has published a new volume, and 
to indicate its trend of subject matter. Wash- 
ington is one of the great educators of all time; 
one of the keenest and most forceful leaders of 
human advancement. When he writes for pub- 
lication, he speaks as only such an extraordinary 
man can speak. This book, as its title indicates, 
is autobiographical, as was his Up from Slavery, 
but it is additional to his previous revelation. 
It recognizes that a man’s principal education is 
gained in the larger school of an energetic life 
and Mr. Washington here tells us of his great 
moving problem, of his debt to exceptional men, 
of his experiences with newspaper men, of his 
educational campaigns, of what he learned from 
close contact with blacks and with whites, with 
dignitaries and with peasants or dependents in 
Europe; and he tells of what he has learned 
from mistakes. Like his other books this is 
readable, enjoyable and often astonishing as 
well as illuminating. 

Doubleday, Page & Co 


My Srory. 
By Tom L,. Johnson. 

The autobiography of the great reform Mayor 
of Cleveland, Ohio, made up from notes and 
speeches and letters, with many illustrations and 
anecdotes. 


B. W. Huebsch. 


ORATIONS AND SPEECHES OF Henry W. Grapy. 
Edited by Edwin DuBois Shuster. 

The associate professor of public speaking in 
the University of Wisconsin collects the speeches 
of the man who “stands, as the representative 
Southern orator since the Civil War.” His 
speeches have never before been brought together 
i! a single volume. 

South-West Publishing Company 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A PotrticaL RE 

PORTER. 

sy William C. Hudson. 

Most political reminiscences are entertaining 
rather than instructive because the things which 
are of most importance are seldom told. Mr 
Hudson, on the contrary, makes some real ad 
ditions to history in his little volume. For many 
years he was a political reporter on a Brooklyn 
newspaper. In time he became the trusted lieu 
tenant and confidant of many politicians, par 
ticularly Democrats. He was close to Tilden 
and especially to Cleveland and David B. Hill. 
In this book is revealed for the first time, by 
one who knew and participated largely in the 
events, how nearly Cleveland failed to become 
President. It seems almost like a contradiction 
of the laws of accident that so many fortuitous 
circumstances should have conspired to elevate 
Cleveland to the White House when any one 
of them would have wrecked his chances. It 
is a fine study of Cleveland in his earlier career 
and is especially interesting because it shows 
how immature a statesman was the Governor 
ot New York when he went to Washington and 
how much he had to learn. Those who really 
want to know our modern political history can- 
not miss this book. 


Cupples & Leon. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OFFICER OF NAPOLEON’S 
ARMY. 
By Captain Elzear Blaze. 
One of the “Court Series of French Memoirs,” 
a first English translation of the reminiscences 
of a soldier who served in the campaigns of 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, Russia and Saxony. A 
good many sidelights are thrown on the events 
of this important epoch in French history. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


RECORD OF AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE, THE. 
By Henry Mayers Hyndman. 

Mr. Hyndman is one of those Englishmen, 
past seventy years of age, who have been, in 
their way, conspicuous for a half century or less 
and yet are virtually unknown to Americans and 
even to others. But this racy, vivacious auto- 
biography shows that Mr. Hyndman has been an 
untiring publicist, agitator, traveler, socialist and 
student of things in the large. He has had per- 
sonal acquaintance with men of all types, great 
and small. Among these are numerous British 
statesmen or leaders, and continental heroes 
like Garibaldi, Mazzini, Marx and Jaurés, and 
a long list of eminent names in various walks 
of life. Reminiscences of such personages and 
recollections of their thousand-and-one interests 
and of the march of events all over the world 
make stirring reading. 

The Macmillan Company. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE REBELLION. 
By Col. Elbridge J. Copp. 

The author, who claims to have been the 
youngest commissioned officer in the Union serv- 
ice in the Civil War who rose from the ranks, 
has published an elaborately illustrated account 
of his own experiences and observations during 
the contest. It is written in easy style, but with- 
out literary pretension. It contains little that 
is new, but has the unusual value of giving a 
rather extended account of operations on the 
South Atlantic coast where he served for two 
years, especially in the siege of Charleston. Later 
he was in the army of the James. The author's 
comments are interesting though he makes no 
pretension to being a military critic. 

The Telegraph Publishing Company, Nashua 

\. H. 


SERVING THE REPUBLIC. 
by Nelson A. Miles. 

These memoirs of the civil and military life 
ot General Miles are the latest autobiographic 
contribution of the chief general of the army 
in this decade who was also a commanding of- 
ficer in the Union army during the Civil War. 
General Miles was the most distinguished bridge 
of the Civil and the Spanish Wars. Writing in 
good English style, his book is a pendant to the 
great autobiographies of Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan, valuable for its many details which 
could not be given either by his great superior 
officers or by any of less rank than his. Miles 
was active in many of the principal Eastern bat- 
tles and was four times wounded. He was a 
brave, patriotic and able officer. His tributes 
to Lincoln’s fidelity on the battle fields are 
touching and the picture he paints of the adora- 
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tion of Lincoln as he walked the streets of Rich 
mond after its fall is beautifully graphic. This 
is the last contribution of its kind that can be 
made to literature. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STATESMEN OF THE Oxp SourH. 
By William E. Dodd. 

This collection of studies of well-known South- 
ern statesmen is based on lectures given by the 
author, who is professor of history in the Uni 
versity of Chicago. Thomas Jefferson, John C. 
Calhoun and Jefferson Davis are exploited and 
some new points of view are presented. The 
most interesting of the three is that which deals 
with Davis, who is analyzed with a good deal of 
originality. It was the misfortune of Davis to 
have emblematized a losing cause. This led to 
his apotheosis in the South and to his great de- 
traction in the North. As a fact, Davis was a 
man of abilities and had many fine qualities 
which are now being recognized by careful stu 
dents of history. All of the studies are the re 
sult of much original research and are written 
without partisanship. 

The Macmillan Company 


SUFFRAGIST OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, A. 
By Frank Hamel. 

Mr. Frank Hamel has, in A Woman of the 
Revolution: Théroigne de Méricourt, told the 
stirring story of the life and legends of a charm- 
ing adventuress. In spite of the pretentiousness 
of his introduction, bibliography and appendix, 
he does not, however, give a clear and coherent 
account of Théroigne’s good and evil for- 
tunes. He offers us, rather, a kind of scrap- 
book: though she, unmistakably, is the heroine. 
Like other early active “feminists,” Théroigne de 
Méricourt was a “ci-devant pucelle.” Just how 
pure her motives were, in the course of her ca- 
reer as a revolutionist, just how far the yearn 
ing for notoriety determined her actions, this 
biographer does not attempt to indicate. Nor 
does he make it clear whether we need take her 
activity seriously. Certainly it has been grossly 
exaggerated by Carlyle, Lamontine, Goncourt 
and others, although Mademoiselle Théroigne 
stands with Etta Palm and Rose Lacombe as 
one of the more conspicuous citogennes. She 
organized a club, but it was no great success. 
She was at one time imprisoned in Austria; 
later on she was confined for twenty years at 
the Salpétriére and elsewhere—a mad _ babbler 
of liberty, equality, and the rights of man. It 
is a sad story, the story of this mysterious peas- 
ant-girl of Brabant—in spite of the fact that 
many of its details are diverting enough to serve 
as suggestions for short stories and historical 
plays. Brentano's 


TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. 
3y Henry Newbolt. 

\ thrilling account of one of the numerous 
efforts to rescue Napoleon from his exile on St. 
Helena. The story opens with a ballroom scene 
in a London home and swiftly changes until off 
the isle of banishment where success seems as- 
sured, but the Emperor’s death frustrates the 
well-laid plans. J. B. Lippincott Company 
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TALES OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
By Katharine Burrowes. 

Charming, simplified sketches of the lives of 
Bach, Handel and Haydn whose glorious music 
has endeared them to the hearts of all music 
lovers. The taste for music which had developed 
in this trio, even in infancy, is remarkable, and 
the author has made her stories most appealing 
to young students. 

Katharine Burrowes, Detroit. 


Two Years BEForE THE Mast. 
By Richard H. Dana, Jr. 

It was worth while to republish this matchless 
old book of real sea-life, which everyone pored 
over more than a half-century ago. Perhaps 
never before nor since has a young man of 
Dana’s social and literary rank had the oppor- 
tunity of committing such a rare story to paper. 
Never again will it be possible, for the mariner’s 
or sailor boy’s life of that day is virtually ended 
with our era of steam and electricity and steel 
craft. It was in 1834 that young Dana set sail 
from Boston to our Pacific coast via Cape Horn. 
His purpose was to effect a cure in his impaired 
eyesight by a sailor life of two years. His cul- 


ture and scholarship gave him rare powers of ob- 
servation and expression so that the book has 
great literary fascination. In some ways it is 
worth more now than sixty or seventy years ago, 
for it has a historical as well as descriptive 
value. The present edition is issued under the 
supervision of the author’s son and with an add- 
ed chapter by him. It is beautifully illustrated 
and is in every respect a master gift-book for 
young folk—especially eager and thoughtful boys. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


TENNYSON AS A STUDENT AND Poet oF NATURE 
By Sir Norman Lockyer and Winifred L. 
Lockyer. 

A volume of Tennyson selections classified 
according to theme, all exhibitine some connec- 
tion with Nature or natural phenomena. The 
sub-headings include, for instance, “The Starry 
Heavens,” “Sun and Sunlight,” “Moon and 
Moonlight,” “The Planets,” “Comets and Me- 
teors,” “The Air,” “Bird-life and Song,” “The 
Insect World,” “Plants and Trees” and “Water 

and Aquatic Life.” 
The Macmillan Company. 


JUVENILES 


\NIMAL Secrets Toip 
By Harry Chase Brearley 
Facts about animals, mostly “Zoo” animals. 
told in a way to interest children. Fully illus 
trated from photographs. 
FP. A. Stokes Company. 


Avto-Boys’ Camp, THE 
By James A. Braden. 

The latest story of the Auto-Boys is told in 
this book. These are four likable young chaps 
who are very much interested in automobiles. In 
this book a story of their life in a camp and 
the exciting adventures taking place there are 
very well told. 

Saalfield Publishing Company. 


Bees, THE. 
By M. Ellen Thonger. 

Three precocious boys (triplets) kept the fam- 
ily in a state of unrest, no one knowing what 
caper would next develop. All lovers of bright 
children will enjoy this. The episode of the 
white rat, smuggled into the house and kept in 
nurse’s best hat, is an example of their unceas- 
ing pranks. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


BELIEVING YEARS, THE. 
By Edmund L,. Pearson. 

Many boyish pranks in which a credulous 
trio indulged during their summer vacation are 
recounted in this story. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Bitty STANDS THE TEs. 
3y Sarah Pratt Carr. 

In this, the third volume of the “Billy Tomor- 
row” series, the hero is an energetic and whole- 
some boy of sixteen 

Billy becomes involved in High School affairs 
and likewise has his first love-affair, which, 


thanks to the right kind of mother and some 
wholesome advice, turns out very satisfactorily 
for everybody concerned. 

A. C. McClurg & Co 


Boys’ Lire or Epison, Tue 
By William H. Meadowcroft. 

One of Mr. Edison's close associates has pre- 
pared this brief biography of his chief, with a 
view to giving inspiration to the boys through 
a recital of the achievements of the wizard of 
electricity. A splendid little volume for older 
as well as younger readers. 


Harper & Brothers 


BROTHER Scouts. 
By John Finnemore. 

Adventures galore and excitement aplenty is 
in store for the boy who reads this long story 
of Lew and Jack, two British Boy Scouts in 
China. 

The Scouts have great times outwitting the 
wily and cunning Orientals, but the boys are 
daring as well as brave and usually come out 
victorious. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


CasTAWAYs OF PETE’s PATCH. 
By Carroll Watson Rankin. 

Another fresh-air story telling of a young- 
sters’ picnic which resulted in a several weeks’ 
camping lark on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
It is full of the joy and vigor of the author’s 
former works. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


CHASED Across THE PAMPAS. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. 

Here is another of the “Pan-American Series” 
and a very interesting and exciting one it is, too. 
We meet with the eager young men who in 
other stories have traveled in Central America, 
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in the West Indies and in northern South Amer- 
ica. In their travels to Buenos Ayres they are 
followed by gauchos who are carrying out the 
desire of a blackguard. ‘The boys encounter 
wild beasts and all sorts of dangers in their 
chase through the Pampas. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


CHEVALIER OF OLD FRANCE, A. 
By John Harrington Cox. 

Professor Cox’s description of the remarkable 
valor of Roland and Oliver, and the vile treach- 
ery of Guenelon, fighting under Charlamagne, 
will interest youthful readers while instructing 
them in French history. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


CHRONICLES OF Farry LAND, THE. 
By Fergus Hume. 

With surprise one reads fairy-tales by the 
author of many mysteries. Remarkable dream 
stories seem to come as natural to Mr. Hume 
as the plots for tales of dastardly deeds. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Co_umeus oF Space, A. 
By Garrett P. Serviss. 

How a lad constructed a machine similar to 
an air-ship and took his companions to visit the 
planet Venus will delight young readers whose 
minds run along scientific lines. Consider- 
able valuable astronomical data is combined with 
a romance. D. Appleton & Co. 


Crookep Trait, THE. 
By Lewis B. Miller. 

The escape of a long-horned ox from a Texas 
ranch led a young ranchman into devious ways 
among cattlemen. Excitement runs high among 
the pioneer settlers as lynching and struggles 
with outlaws seem part of their daily lives. 

Dana, Estes & Co. 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON. 
3y Mrs. G. DeHorne Vaizey. 

Cynthia and her friend, Beth Elliot, are un- 
fortunate enough to fall in love with the same 
man. They are English girls, young, charming 
and carefully nurtured, and it is somewhat of a 
blessing that Beth is suddenly obliged to change 
her residence from Liverpool to London. 

In London Beth has many unusual experi- 
ences in her efforts to earn her living as house- 
hold helper. She succeeds fairly well, but event- 
ually makes matrimony her vocation when Cyn- 
thia settles her affections upon another man and 
straightens out the love tangle. 

It is a simple and wholesome story that girls 
will enjoy. Cassell & Co. 


DiscONTENTED CLAM, THE. 
By Francis T. Hazlewood. 

Pleasing little stories founded on natural his- 
tory, each with an ably applied moral which 
will win all the youngsters. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


ExLinor’s Junior Hop. 
By Grace Ethelwyn Cody. 
The beautiful love existing between Elinor 
and her brother runs through this wholesome 
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story of how Elinor’s attendance at a “J. hop” 
revolutionized the lives of some of her newly- 
formed acquaintances. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


ELIZA AND ETHELDREDA IN MEXICco. 
By Patty Guthrie. 

Picturesque descriptions of Mexico as seen by 
two girls from St. Louis, are _ entertainingly 
given. They enter into the festivals with en- 
thusiasm and none of the spirit of the occasions 
is lost in relating. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


FaiRMOUNT GirLs IN SCHOOL AND Camp, THE. 
By Etta Anthony Baker. 

Again we meet the charming Fairmount girls. 
Several new girls have entered and one of these 
causes a great deal of difficulty. The story is 
full of delightful experiences. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


First Crutser Out, THE. 
By William Stoddard. 

Three lively tales of both large and small, of 
plucky youths and seamen of many kinds. 

The longest, “The First Cruiser Out,” is a 
story of the Spanish-American War and is the 
narrative of a private vessel which becomes en- 
tangled in Cuban affairs and takes quite a part 
in the struggle for Cuban freedom. 

A boy who drifts out to sea and boards a 
wreck is the story of “The Broken Oar” and it 
is just as thrilling in its way as is the longer 
story. Duffield & Co. 


rHE ENp. 
By Beulah Marie Dix. 

This is another delightful little story for small 
girls. The scene occurs in the mountains of 
New Hampshire during the summer. The story 
is one of sweet girlish friendships and of dis- 
likes that in the end turn to loves. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


FRIENDS IN 


FuNERAL At Eco Hitt, THE. 
By Leslie Clare Manchester. 

In a most humorous manner the author re- 
lates the continuous pranks of a lad of fourteen, 
whose capers are constant surprises from which 
he always lands like the proverbial cat—on his 
feet. It is a capital book for reading aloud. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


GRANDMA. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 

A sweet, refined country grandma came to the 
city to take charge of her fashionable son’s home 
while his complaining wife went South. By her 
loving acts and self-abnegation she endeared her- 
self to all who came in her path. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


GoupEN Spears, THE. 
By Edmund Leamy. 

Beautifully chaste and refined are these fairy 
tales from the old Celtic romances. Unlike many 
fairy stories they lack the needless stretch of 
imagination, but instead are uplifting and de- 
lightful, Desmond FitzGerald. 
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N the old days it 
was taken for 
granted that no 
magazine fulfill- 
ed its mission in 
the world unless 
it discovered ev- 
ery little while 
some _ hitherto 
unknown but 
gifted author 
and brought his work into public view. 
Nowadays, when every literary name has 
so distinct a monetary value, there is less 
of discovering done, though events prove 
that there may still be much worth while 
only waiting to be discovered. 

When THe Book News Monruty first 
announced that it would publish Arnold 
Bennett’s “Paris Nights,” the name of Ar- 
nold Bennett had scarcely begun to be 
known in America. And yet, before that 
series was completed, the land, from sea 
to sea, was proclaiming Arnold Bennett 
aS a new power in the realm of letters. 
\nd Mr. Bennett, brought to America by 
the Harpers to write for them his impres- 
sions of America, meeting the editor of 
THe Book News Monrtuty, said right 
frankly: “You have printed more of my 
work than any magazine in the States.” 

All of which is but a preamble to the 
announcement of a new story that will 
appear in the February number of THE 
Book News MONTHLY, a story by a writer 
as yet little known, but one who, we be- 
lieve, will very presently hold an impor- 
tant place in contemporary letters. Some- 
me has called G. A. Birmingham the 
“Mark Twain of Ireland.” Certainly his 
Spanish Gold and The Search Party are 
as humorous as anything Mark Twain ever 
wrote, while he combines with his humor 





much of a charm that is Barrie-like. In 
the story that we will ane the Rev. 
J. J. Meldon, as quaint and delightful a 
character as one could meet in many hear 
journeying, and the hero of Spanish Gold, 
puts in a second appearance, in a situa- 
tion quite as unique and amusing as any 
that Mr. Birmingham has created. Later, 
we shall publish other stories by this 
writer, but we wished our readers to have 
this early opportunity of making the ac- 
uaintance of so entirely original and com 
panionable a writer. 

Contrary to our earlier plan, the serial 
story by Ralph Connor—‘“Corporal Cam- 
eron”—will not begin until the March 
number, a plan that will not, however, in- 
terfere with its appearing complete within 
the year of 1912 

It is our hope to use other fiction from 
time to time that will delight and amuse 
our readers, for while we do not propose 
to specialize in fiction we do desire t 
present the work of some of the newer 
writers of promise. 


The Dickens Portfolio 


We have been at some pains to make a 
really artistic grouping of Dickens’ pic- 
tures, in an attractive folder, as a means 
of commemorating the centenary anni- 
versary of this favorite novelist. It would 
have pleased us had we been able to dis- 
tribute these portfolios without charge, but 
their cost prevented any such course. 
However, we felt that it was only fair 
that every Book News MonTuty sub- 
scriber should be able to procure one, and 
for that reason we have priced them prac- 
tically at cost for Book NEws MONTHLY 
readers. 
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